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wal awning whete the carriages 
stop, just as if it was a great 
grown-up party or a wedding. 
And I saw them carrying in 
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—so I’ll do my best in my way, 
and thank my stars for the 
chance. There isn’t a girl in 
the house to match her, that’s 


JANE, the big porch her up, the rest would accept 
(isa shut in with white her in a jiffy. But Olive won’t 
stuff, and there’s a stri- do it,—1 know that well enough, 

we 


loads of palms and things. Oh, 
aren’t you excited to be going ?’’ 

This was Nancy Bell, flying 
into the front room up-stairs, where Mrs. Bell 


and Jane were putting the finishing touches to 


Jane’s frock, to be worn that evening. 
‘‘Awfully excited, darling,’’ admitted Jane, 
smiling at the eager little sister. 
‘‘Oh, how pretty that is!’ Nancy clasped 


her hands in ecstasy over the dainty ruffled 
skirt, with its tiny yellow flowers scattered over | ner—so to speak. Olive cared 


a white ground. ‘Then she caught up the 
long sash belt of primrose-yellow ribbon, its 
graceful rosettes and long ends promising 
an effective finish to the simple toilet. 
‘*You’ll be the prettiest girl at the party !’’ 
she declared, joyously. 

Mrs. Bell and Jane laughed across at each 
other. ‘‘In a ten-cent dimity,’’ their eyes 
said, with congratulations, ‘‘reduced from 
eighteen !’”’ 

‘*My ribbon is what rejoices my soul,’’ 
said Jane, touching the soft silk. ‘‘That 
was a bargain we just happened on—the 
price cut in two because of a few soiled 
places. We simply didn’t use those at all, 
and there were enough long lengths to 
make the streamers. It’s such a beautiful 
quality it makes the whole dress look finer 
than it is.’’ 

‘*How can you ever wait till evening ?’’ 
sighed Nancy. ‘‘O Jane, Shirley wants 
me to hide in the shrubbery over there by 
the hedge, and she’s going to slip out with 
some ice-cream and cake for me!’’ 

Mrs. Bell’s eyes and Jane’s met again 
with a smile. Jane’s eyebrows went up in 
interrogation. Mrs. Bell nodded. ‘‘I think 
Nancy may have that much of thé party,’’ 
she said. - 

Evening came at last, although Nancy 
had moments of feeling sure that it never 
would. Jane, her curly auburn locks tied 
up in charming fashion, with various rebel- 
lious tendrils waving about her face, slipped 
into the pretty frock, and Mrs. Bell arranged 
the yellow girdle, which set off the whole 
effect. Peter, in his best black suit and 
wearing the new cravat, looked at his 
sister approvingly. 

‘““My, but I’m proud of my girl!’’ he 
said. 

‘Not prouder than I am of my big 
brother,’’ responded Jane. 

The family saw them off, rejoicing in 
their youthful good looks, and sure they 
would hold their own in appearance with 
anybody in Worthington Square. Peter 
and Jane, not feeling quite so confident, yet 
experiencing a pleasant stir of anticipation, 
walked slowly round the corner. 

Nearly all the guests were arriving in 
carriages, and the brother and sister, as they 
crossed the porch, encountered a number of 
these, entering from the porte-cochére. As 
Jane’s eyes fell upon these gaily dressed 
young people, the first thing she observed 
about them gave her an unpleasant shock. 
They all, youths and girls, were wearing 
gloves. Jane glanced from her own round 


and you’ve no right to 
take it out of them for 
| that. One thing I can tell 
| you; if you are snippy to 
|them you'll settle with me 
| afterward. ’’ 

He had his sister in a cor- 






wanting in the greeting 
of the hostesses was made 
up by the masculine half of 
the receiving party. 

‘*This is jolly,’’ said For- 
rest, giving each a_ hearty 
grasp of the hand. ‘‘I’mglad 
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HALF A DOZEN YOUTHS ACCORDINGLY BOWED OVER JANE’S HAND. 


| very much for appearances. There were many 


you could come,’’ and as others pressed toward 


white arms, bare from the elbows, to Peter’s | eyes upon her; she could make no angry re-| him, he passed them on to Murray. 


uncovered hands. 
‘*Peter, we never once thought of gloves,’’ 


she murmured in his ear, as they lingered to let| do—which she promptly did—was to whisper | whole thing. 


| sponse or show chagrin in any way without 
| attracting notice and comment. All she could 


| ‘*Do you know,” said Murray, ‘‘having you 
two come to-night makes up to me for the 
See here, you don’t know many 


the party from the carriages go in at the door | back, with lips which smiled for the sake of | of these people, do you?’’ 


ahead of them. 


Peter stared from her to the other guests. 


Then his gay twinkle replaced the look of 
dismay. ‘‘Gloves—on youngsters like us! 
Ion’t you care a bit,’’ he whispered back in | 
her ear. 


It was a little difficult not to care, especially | 
for Jane, as in the dressing-room up-stairs she | 
| received no more severe threat of punishment | 


met many curious glances. 

Down-stairs, where Olive Townsend stood 
receiving with her mother, with Forrest and | 
Murray close at hand, a brief but interesting | 
colloquy took place just before Jane and Peter | 
came into the reception-room. Forrest had been | 
keeping sharp watch on the hall entrance, and | 


the moment that he saw the two Bells arrive | 


and make their way toward the staircase, he 


had watched for a chance to get a word in the | 
A lull in the arrivals gave | 


ears of his family. 
him his opportunity. 
“*O Olive,” he said coolly to his sister in an 


undertone, ‘‘I took the liberty of sending Jane | 


and Peter Bell an invitation—and they’re here. 
I want you to brace up and give them just as | 
nice a welcome as you’re giving the rest. Hold 
on! If you’re angry at anybody, it’s at me, 


| those who looked at her: 

| **You wretch, I’ll pay you off—never fear! 
| ‘Do; I don’t mind,’’ and Forrest approached 
| his mother. He was her favorite son, and she 
was a thorough woman of the world. He had 
| reckoned on her making the best of the situa- 
tion, and when he had told her, with a gay 
glance and a furtive squeeze of her hand, he 


| than he had expected in her light, ‘‘ You 


| naughty boy! You'll have to take care of them ; 
| nobody else knows them, or will care to.’ 

| “T’ll see to them,’’ was her son’s careless 
reply, and he crossed over to Murray, who was 
indifferently playing his part of young host. | 
| To him, as Jane and Peter appeared at the 
doorway, Forrest made a hasty explanation. 
answered promptly, ‘‘It was a risky thing to do, 
| but I’m glad they’re here. Between us we'll 
make sure they have a good time.’’ 

There was nothing in the greeting of Mrs. 
Townsend or of Olive to give Peter and Jane a 
| hint of their position. The Bells had expected 
only a formal reception on an occasion like this, 
| and when they received it, felt no especial lack. 


Murray’s face instantly brightened, and he | 


| **Nobody at all.” 

‘*Of course not—having only just moved into 
the neighborhood. I can’t do much myself 
except sit about and look on, and I’m going to 
be so bold as to beg your company, Miss Bell, 
for as much of the evening as you’ll give me. 
There are a lot of pleasant nooks about the 
rooms and halls, and I’d like to try them all 
with you. That’s a selfish plan, isn’t it?’’ and 
he smiled at her. 

**It’s lovely of you, of course, and you know 
it,’’ she answered, gaily. 

**It’s a risk for me, lest I lose you, but I’ll 
| present a few of these chaps to you first, so if 
| you care to dance —’’ 

**T don’t—truly.”’ 

‘‘’m glad. But I'll do it, for the sake of 
my conscience,’’ and Murray began the task on 
the spot. 

Half a dozen youths accordingly bowed over 
Jane’s hand, gazed with interest at her charming 
face, said something or other in the way of an 
attempt at conversation, and got away again. 
Not one asked Jane to dance. 

**She needs Olive’s guardianship, not mine,’’ 
thought Murray, resentfully. ‘‘If Olive backed 


| 
| 


| Olive’s little sister. 


sure.’’ 
The moment that his duties 
in the reception-room were over 


And whatever was| Murray convoyed Jane away to one of the 


attractive retreats he had mentioned, a beflowered 
nook on the staircase landing, from which they 
could view the hall below, and see the greater 
part of the long drawing-room, where the 
dancing had begun. Strains of gay music from 
the orchestra floated pleasantly up to them. 

**Now this is something like!’’ said Murray, 

sinking back upon the soft divan behind 
the palms. 

‘If I’m not monopolizing the host when 
he ought to be looking after his other 
guests,’’ replied Jane, as her eyes followed 
the distant dancers. 

‘If there is any monopoly, I’m the guilty 
one—and enjoying my guilt. Honestly, Miss 
Bell, it’s a fine chance for me to get ac- 
quainted with my neighbor, if she’ll let me, 
And as for my being missed —’’ A shake 
of the head told Jane more than its owner 
meant of his loneliness, at which she had 
hitherto only guessed. 

Meanwhile, Peter had also fallen into 
friendly hands, if youthful ones. Shirley, 
allowed to play a modest part in the affairs 
of the evening, but finding nobody willing 
to give her more than a smile and nod, 
fell upon Peter as a possible ally. He had 
been standing at one side of the crush, in 
the doorway of the drawing-room, looking 
on with interested eyes, but feeling a trifle 
lonely, nevertheless, when he felt a warm 
little hand slide into his own. Looking 
down, surprised, he met Shirley’s friendly 
smile. 

**You don’t know many people, do you?’’ 
asked that frank young person. 

**I don’t know anybody,”’ returned Peter. 
‘*No, I ought not to say that, for your 
brother Forrest presented me to a number of 
girls. But I don’t know how to dance, and 
they soon left me for livelier company.’’ 

**Nobody asks me to dance, either,’’ said 
Shirley, ‘‘because Olive wouldn’t invite 
any boys of my age, and the big ones want 
the big girls.’’ 

**I don’t,’’ Peter assured her. ‘‘I want 
one about twelve years old, dressed in a 
jolly white lacy frock, with pink ribbons 
and pink slippers. I feel more at home 
with a girl like that than with any of those 
I was introduced to. You see, their hair 
was so—done up!’ 

‘Done up! Wasn’t your sister’s hair 
done up?’’ queried Shirley. ‘‘Oh, no, I 
remember! Those lovely thick curls of hers 
were tied in a bunch at her neck—such a 
lovely way ; none of the others do theirs like 
that. She’s awfully pretty, isn’t she? 
Prettier than Olive, I think.’’ 

**I admire my sister very much,’’ agreed 
Peter, ‘‘but it would be hard for anybody 
to be prettier than your sister.’’ 

His eyes turned to Olive as he spoke. She 
stood near by, exchanging gay talk with a 
tall youth in the interval between dances. 

More beautifully dressed than any young girl 
he had ever seen, her dark face lighted into 
brilliancy by the excitement, the rare color in 
her cheeks set off by the big bunch of red roses 
she carried, she was a picturesque figure indeed. 

**Yes, Olive does look pretty,’’ admitted 
‘*Excuse me a minute, 
please,’’ she addéd, and slipped over to Olive’s 
side. If Peter could have heard the brief 
whispered conversation exchanged, he would 
hardly have dared to stand watching it, as he 
did. 

**Olive,’’ begged Shirley, when with diffi- 
culty she had secured her sister’s reluctant 
attention, ‘‘if I take care of Peter Bell for a 
while, won’t you be nice to him? He doesn’t 
dance, and he doesn’t know anybody —’”’ 

‘*It’s enough that he’s here!’’ retorted Olive, 
with a frown. ‘‘I didn’t ask him or his sister, 
so I —”’ 

‘You didn’t ask him?” 

‘*No, no—run along !’’ 

**But who —’’ 

‘*Forrest—without saying a word to me.’’ 

“Oh!’* Shirley gasped, and was silent for a 
minute. Then she pulled at Olive’s arm again. 

‘Olive, but they’re our guests just the same, 
and —’’ 

‘Shirley, don’t bother me now! 

‘Listen, Olive, just a minute. Peter says 
nobody could be prettier than you.’’ 

It was a shot which told. Olive’s grudging 
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attention was arrested. She glanced over her | 


sister’s head, in the direction of Peter. Her 
eyes met his, and she turned away again, but 
not before the momentary vision of the strong, 
intent face had impressed itself upon her as 
rather better worth attention than many of the 
others. 

The thought of such a compliment as Shirley 
had reported coming from those firm-set lips of 
Peter Bell gave the recipient rather a novel 
sensation. 

Olive had been out of patience with Peter 
from the moment that she caught sight of his 
unconventional attire, but she felt all at once 
more tolerant of his presence. ‘‘He didn’t tell 
you to tell me that, 1 suppose?’’ she whispered 
to Shirley. 

‘Oh, no, I only —’’ 

**Go back, and tell him to save some time for 
me after this dance. - I’ll keep the next one for 
him.’’ 

‘*But, Olive, you know he doesn’t dance —”’ 

“T’ll sit it out with him, since he doesn’t 
know enough to come and ask me for himself.’’ 

Half an hour later Jane, passing through the 
hall with Murray, on the way to the library, 
where he was to show her certain books of 
which they had been talking, caught sight of 
her brother just mounting the staircase to the 
retreat on the landing. ‘To her surprise and 
relief,—for she had, anxiously looked for him 
from time to time, and had seen him with 
nobody but little Shirley,—she noted that he 
was now in the company of his girlish hostess, 
and that that young person was turning upon 
him a gracious face. 

‘To Jane the remainder of the evening passed 
in full pleasure. She spent an interesting hour 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


this would have seemed to Olive Townsend but 
jan hour before preposterous. But now, noting 
the wistful smile with which Peter had spoken 
of past experiences, it had come to her all at | 
that a new pleasure might be hers. She | 





|aright. ‘‘Do you really mean that, Miss Town- 
send ?’”’ he asked. 

‘*Indeed I do. I’m not in the habit of saying 
| things I don’t mean.”’ 
‘Then, thank you, I should like it im- 





| 
| once 


} 
| Peter as an escort anywhere. | more attractive, Olive admitted to herself, than 
| Peter stared at his hostess for a moment as | any others she had received that evening. 


if he could hardly believe that he had heard | TO BE CONTINUED. 
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all): schoolroom in which Emily Cart- | now Emily was the only American there, for 
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STAY 


wright sat correcting themes was a| Burnham, her colleague, wasted with fever, 





sliding windows guarded by massive shutters. | carabao cart, two weeks before. He was more 
There was no glass in the windows, but light | dead than alive on the morning of his departure, 
was admitted through thin, flat shells, about but up to the last moment he had begged her to 
| four inehes square, set in the sashes. The floor come, too. 

of the room was of thick, rough-hewn mahogany | ‘‘Nonsense!’’? she laughed, as she fixed his 
planks polished by much friction of bare feet; | pillow. ‘‘Some one must ‘stay by the flag.’ 
the rostrum was of rosewood; the heavy desk | You go down and send up help. Do it quickly, 
| was of white mahogany, and the teacher sat in | too,’’ she added, ‘‘for the rice won’t last for- 
|a high-backed chair of richly carved ebony ! ever.”” 

| ‘The splendor of the apartment ended here, | **But you will be in danger,’’ he urged, 
however. ‘The walls were of rough boards | feebly. 
covered with painted cloth. A few primitive | ‘*Danger? Under the American 
You’re sick, Mr. 
you would never think of such a 
thing !’’ 

Burnham was sick, and he 
dropped back on his pillows with 
a sick man’s acquiescence as the 
carabao lumbered forward and the 
hard journey began. Miss Cart- 
wright, with a glance at the beau- 
tiful flag floating from an upper 
window, went back to the school- 
room. 

The building had in Spanish 
days been the tribunal, or town 
hall. It was of heavy timbers and 
Roman cement; for Almeguete, 
now a mere Cluster of village huts, 
had once been an important Span- 
ish post-town. It was on the very 
edge of the province, well up in 
the mountains, and little regarded 
by the Americans. 

Emily did not know it, but her 
district superintendent was even 
then considering the temporary 
abandonment of the school. He 
had done his best for his teachers, 
and some weeks before, a liberal 
supply of rice had been sent up 
from headquarters for their use. 
This had been stored in the one 
cell in the tribunal. 

The famine was doing pitiful 
work in the mountains, and every 
day now half-starved people were 
coming in from the outlying dis- 
tricts. The town was full, and 
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THERE IS NO RICE HERE FOR HIM." 


ee 


saw plainly that she would not be ashamed of | mensely,’’ he said, with a smile and a bow, | 


large, square apartment with huge | had been carried coastward, in the bottom of a | 


Burnham, or | 
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mother’s arms again, and with one of the 

pom children to act as interpreter, made her 
| promise to come to the teacher’s house for gruel 
| for the little one. ‘Then, mindful of her own 
| needs, she started home. 

Just outside her door Miguel was in earnest 
talk with the alcalde, or head of the village, 
|and two or three other Filipinos. They were 
~ much excited, and at her approach all but 
| Miguel slunk away, the alealde making a ges- 
| ture toward Emily as he departed. 
| **What is it?’’ she asked. 
| ‘The old man’s face was full of trouble. 
|‘*Mariano’s men are in the village,’’ he ex- 
| plained. 

Emily gave a gasp of dismay. Mariano, who 
called himself the ‘friend of the people,’’ was 
the leader of a band of ladrones, or thieves, 
| styling themselves an ‘‘army of revolution.’’ 
| They were really bandits, who, while pretend- 
|ing to wage war, in the name of the Filipino 
| people, upon the government of possession, 

| actually lived by preying upon the countryside. 
‘*They have come for rice,’”” added Miguel. 

‘* But there is no rice in the village !’’ 

| ‘True,’’ Miguel said, gravely. ‘*Save for 
| that which is in the school. They have learned 
that there yet remains there a supply.’’ 

Emily began a disclaimer, then thought better 
of it. Not even to Miguel was it best to reveal 
the actual state of her supposed supply. If the 
people believed it enough for their needs until 
aid should come, they might help her to save 
it. 

She knew that help must come. If Burn- 
ham had reached the coast, the commandant 
| would send help, or the district superintendent 
must by now have received the letter which 
she had posted by messenger. Help must come 
—and in the meantime she was the only 
American in the village. In a flash she under- 
stood the alcalde’s gesture as he had turned 
away. She would make sure, however. 

‘*What does the alealde say?” she asked. 

‘*He bade me tell you the rice must be given 
up.’’ 

| **But what will the people do? They need 
the rice. They will need it more before help 
comes. ’’ 

‘*What can the people do?” said Miguel, 
sadly. ‘‘Mariano will burn the village over 
their heads.’’ 

‘*He will not dare!’? cried Emily. 

The old man shook his head. 

‘*So I have said,’’ he replied. ‘‘But the 
alealde is Mariano’s friend, and he pretends to 
be afraid. When the rice goes, he, too, will 
go with Mariano. This I believe —’’ 

Emily was silent for a moment, but she was 
thinking fast. She might reserve some of the 
rice for her own use, and Jet the rest go. What 
could she do—a woman against these men? 

‘Then she remembered the little children, who 
on the morrow would file before her for their 
daily ration of rice. There were families who, 
| she knew, would have nothing to eat besides 
| that meager portion. She could not betray 
them ! 
| ‘*Tell the alcalde,’’ she said, at last, ‘‘that 
|the rice in the schoolhouse belongs to the 
| American government. ’’ 
| Miguel held out his hand. ‘‘The seiiorita is 
| brave,’’ he said. ‘‘I will tell this to the alcalde 
—and will, too, make plain to him his duty.’’ 
Emily knew that he would keep his word. 














in the library with Murray, who made himself | benches occupied the center of the floor, but a | the food-supplies were nearly exhausted. To | So far as lay in his power, old Miguel had been 
a delightful companion, expanding in the sym- | dark, soiled streak running round the wall, | make matters worse, sickness had broken out |a help and an adviser since Burnham’s depar- 
pathetic atmosphere of her good comradeship | about two feet from the floor, showed where | among the people. For nearly a week Emily | ture, and she knew she could trust him. 


into a more genial warmth and sincerity of | most of the pupils sat, squatted upon their | had not gone to bed. Her days were spent in | 


After supper that night Emily went back to 


manner than she had imagined him capable of | heels, with their shoulders against the wall. | the school; her nights were given to the sick | the schoolhotse for more rice to replenish her 


showing. ‘Then Forrest came in search of her, 
and bore her away to join a company of young 
people who were going to supper together. 
Under Forrest’s wing she found her position 
secure, for he was a much-admired youth, and 
whatsoever girl he chose to favor must—as he 
had known—be treated with friendliness by all 
his companions. Jane’s own charms came to 


her aid also, and brought several unattached | 


young gentlemen to her side, so that before the 


evening was over she had made what Forrest | 
*‘a| 


inwardly congratulated himself upon as 
respectable success. ’’ 

Upon the landing Peter established Olive and 
himself on the divan behind the palms. 

**How do you like it?’”’ asked Olive, glancing 
up at him curiously. 

Peter laughed, looking off for a moment 
toward the drawing-room. ‘‘I’m an outdoor 
sort of chap, I think,’’ he said. ‘‘ Yet it’s very 
pretty, all that down there, and I like to look 
at it. 
much ?”’ 

‘*Sometimes—not often. 

‘*Neither should 1, down the drive or in the 
park, but out on a country road. I’m a country 
boy, and I like a good gallop down the old 
Northwest Road—miles of it as smooth as a 
floor.’’ 

‘I’ve never seen you ride.’’ 

Peter’s face changed. ‘‘No, I don’t ride 
now,’” he said. 

‘*But you have Saturday afternoons free?’ 

“Oh, yes.’’ 

‘*There are three saddle-horses in the stable,’’ 
said Olive, making a sudden resolve, ‘‘and only 
one of them gets much use. Would you—care 
to take me for a gallop down the Northwest 
Road some day ?” 

That she should make such a proposition as 


Miss Townsend, do you ride horseback | 


I don’t care for it.’’ 


| The ceiling was of woven bamboo splints, and people, who had found the American teacher 
just now it sagged heavily near the middle, | ready and skilful. Moreover, she had drawn 
showing where big Coil, the schoolhouse snake, | freely, if prudently, upon her own store of rice, 
lay asleep. | for such as had the greater need. 

Ail the old Filipino buildings have house| But her hoard was running low. Only two 
snakes, small pythons which live in the attics | cabdns were left untouched, and no word had 
and keep the devouring rats in check. This| come from Burnham. Emily had no way of 
particular pet was ten feet long. His presence | knowing whether he had ever reached the coast 
overhead had at first been a sore trial to Miss | alive. The situation was becoming desperate, 
Cartwright’s nerves. Now, however, she was and do what she would, Emily could not keep 
so accustomed to the unusual that it seemed to | her anxiety from spelling itself out between the 
her she would not have minded much if big | lines of the quaintly worded themes she was 
Coil had descended to the floor and asked for a | correcting. 
reading lesson. As a matter of fact, the house| Emily heard the outer door open, and looked 
| Snakes never do come down, unless the ceiling | up as Miguel, her nearest neighbor and good 
| falls. | friend, entered. He was a slim little man, 
| ‘The themes were all upon one subject—the | with kindly, wrinkled face. 
attempt to tell what was to be seen in a certain|. Manuela Solano’s baby was in the grip of 
picture, just an advertisement which the teacher, | death—the convulsions were terrible—if the 
because books and pictures were scarce in the | sefiorita could come—with the remedies. And 
provincial schools, had cut from a magazine. It! almost before the tale was told Emily was 
showed a child in its mother’s arms. | ready. She stayed only to draw in the flag 

‘**The little son,’ ’? Emily read from one of | and secure the window. Then, with her little 
the laborious compositions, ‘* ‘has two hands, | medicine-case, she started. She had not hada 
two eyes, a nose and a soul.’”’ The teacher | hat on her head in four months, and the sun 
| smiled. ‘‘That must be Juan Salazar,’’ she | was already too low to make an umbrella neces- 
thought. ‘‘It sounds like him.’’ | sary. She locked the schoolhouse door and fol- 
| ‘Then she sighed. Juan had been one of the | lowed Miguel. 
| ever-increasing number to whom she had that| The baby lay on the bamboo floor, writhing 
| day given a ration of rice for the family at home. | in infantile convulsions. The mother, in an 
| Emily’s school was in the famine section of | apathy of despair, squatted near, watching the 
the Philippines. For years war had devastated | tiny sufferer. 
the region; the young carabaos were all dead,| Hot water was unattainable, but Emily gath- 
and of the old ones few were fit to work the | ered the little one up and began rubbing it 
fields. ‘They were even too gaunt and tough to | swiftly and skilfully. She forced her remedies 
use for food; for carabao meat, at its best, has | between the set teeth, and got the baby warm 
| very little nutriment. The camotes, or sweet as best she could, while half a dozen natives 
| potatoes, the people’s chief food reliance after looked on, too dull to help. 

rice, were all gone, and the rice-crop had failed. | At last the little limbs relaxed, and the danger 
| There was no garrison in the town, and just| was over. Emily gave the baby into the 








|own store. The school building was some dis- 
tance from the nipa shack where she lived, but 
| the moon, nearly full, rose just as she reached 
| the open space where it stood. As she drew 
|near she saw a couple of white-clad figures 
| leave the front door and disappear round a 
corner of the house. 

She could not be sure in the uncertain light, 
| but she thought she recognized one of them as 
| the alcalde. 
| The lower floors of most large buildings in 

the Philippines are used as carriage-houses. 
The entrance usually consists of double doors, 
large enough to admit a carriage, and in one of 
these large doors is always a small door to admit 
foot-passengers. ‘The schoolhouse doors were 
of this sort, but the little door only was in use. 

This Emily found to be locked, as she had 
left it. All the doors were of thick hard wood, 
studded with enormous nail-heads; and as she 
entered, she took the precaution to lower a great 
wooden bar which further guarded the entrance 
on the inside. 

Without striking a light, she felt her way 
up-stairs. With the exception of the old cell 
where the rice was stored, the upper floor had 
been thrown into one large room. ‘There were 
windows on three sides; but this arrangement 
had made the lighting bad, so just before he 
was taken sick, Burnham had closed the-open- 
| ings on one side with heavy planks, nailed on 
| the inside to the tops and sills of the casements. 
| These boards did not show from without, as 
| both windows and shutters were closed in front 
‘of them. 

Emily entered the schoolroom, and was half- 
| way across the floor toward the shelf where she 
| kept a candle and matches, when she heard a 
leurious noise. ‘The moonlight shone dimly 
| through the shell panes of the windows behind 

















her, but she could see nothing plainly. She 
strained her ears to make out the sound, and | 
presently recognized it. Some one was opening | 
one of the boarded-up windows! She distinctly 
heard the sash slide softly back, and a moment 
later she made out the edge of one of the heavy 
shutters gliding out from behind the upright 
boards. 

Slowly it moved along until it showed a black, 
oblong shadow against the wall. Then she 
heard a sharp exclamation, apparently of sur- 
prise and anger, as a hand fumbled against the 
boards. 

Emily could distinctly hear her own heart- 
beats as she stood pondering what to do. A 
thought occurred to her, and stepping noise- 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





Then the stranger spoke. The seforita did not 
understand. He was the messenger of Mariano, 
the great capitan, and Mariano had sent for 
the rice. There was no saying no to the brave 
capitan. ‘The American commandant himself 
would not dare to do that. 

“Tell your Mariano,’’ Emily said, with a 
firmness she was far from feeling, ‘‘that there 
is no rice here for him. The people need it 
much more than they need such a defender as 
he.’’ 

She closed and fastened the door and went 
up-stairs. All was excitement there. The 


children had heard the talk below, and were | 


Mariano would burn the village, 
The alealde would sell to the Moros, 


full of fear. 
they said. 


shrill Filipino voices, but rumbling, growling 
American soldiers were shouting out the words 
of ‘‘Mareching through Georgia.’’ 

Suddenly, coming down the trail, showed the 
long, solemn visage and big ears of a huge 
government mule, with a mountain howitzer 
on its back. ‘Two other mules followed, laden 
with rice and commissary stores, and then came 
half a dozen shouting, khaki-clad men, led by 
a sergeant and escorting a particularly meek- 
looking Filipino prisoner. 

The cavalcade halted in the open, where 
Emily stood alone, for every Filipino on the 
plaza had disappeared. 

** Miss Cartwright?’’ 
with a curious glance at Emily’s revolver. 


the sergeant asked, 
eg 


lessly, she passed round the wall, pausing at | for slaves, the children of any Filipino who | was to bring these stores and establish a center 


each window in turn. They were all secured. | 
Evidently Burnham had not fastened this par- 
ticular one before he boarded it up. 

She silently closed and fastened all the inside 
shutters. Having thus secured the windows, | 
she went to her desk and took from it the loaded 
revolver which Burnham had one day placed | 
in a drawer. 

**You may never need it, Miss Cartwright,’’ | 
he had said, at the time. ‘‘But if you should 
need it, nothing else will answer in its stead.” | 

She had hardly secured the revolver when 
she heard something scraping outside the wall 
on the other side of the room. This noise was 
followed by a fumbling against one of the win- | 
dows, and both sounds were repeated a little 
later at the other window on that side. Next 
she heard the sounds at the single window in 
the end, over the entrance below. | 


tried to save the rice. They would 
all be killed if the sefiorita did 














as 02, 


Mr. Burnham reported things 

in a bad way. This chap here is the Filipino 
big ladrone, Mariano. We met him and his 
men a while back, and brought him along. 
The rest weren’t worth gathering in.’’ 

It did not take Sergeant Emmons long to 
restore order in Almaguete. The alcalde disap- 
peared, but Miguel worked bravely with the 
Americans, and there was no more trouble 
with the people. A month later the new rice 
was ready for harvest, and the danger from 
famine was over. 

Long before that time, however, the district 
superintendent of schools appeared on his 
rounds, and Miss Cartwright was transferred to 
a large and important school in one of the coast 
| towns, where they needed such women as she. 


of supplies here. 





not yield. 

Gradually Emily quieted them, 
getting them at last silent and in 
their seats. 

**Children,’’? she said, speak- 
ing slowly, and using words with 
which she had made them famil- 
iar, ‘‘this is an American school. 
The American flag floats over it, 
and the American people are 
going to take care of it. Now 
you must do as | tell you. Iam 
going to dismiss, school for the 
day, and I shall give each of 
you a portion of rice, just as I did yesterday. 
You must take the rice home to your mothers.’’ 

She opened the storehouse, and presently each 
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Illiteracy in the United States 


By Andrew S. Draper LL.D. 


Commissioner 


Education, 


State ef New York 


Mane have very exact information about the 
F W number of people in the United States 


who are illiterates. By an ‘‘illiterate’’ 


She followed the noises softly from window | child, with hat or handkerchief or paper, carry- | we mean a person who is ten years old or more 


to window, although it seemed to her as if she ing a portion of rice, was ready to depart. | and cannot write in any language. 


must seream from sheer fright and excitement. | 

When the last window had been tried, she | 
could hear low voices talking for a moment; | 
then all was silent. She knew not how long | 
she waited in the stifling heat of the close room, 
but at last, unable longer to endure the situa- 
tion, she pushed back the shutter at the end | 
and opened the window itself a little way. 

The moon was well up now, flooding the | 


Emily led the way, and opening the front door, 
stepped aside to let the children file out. ‘Then 


for the first time she was aware that the entire | 


village had flocked to the plaza. 

The alcalde was there, black and threatening, 
and with him were Mariano’s messengers. One 
of these was addressing the people, who, cowed 


}and helpless, listened with every evidence of | 
All, were manifestly surprised when | ber of illiterates to each 1,000 people in the and in our other large cities, is less than in 


concerii. 


It is gener- 
lally true that if one cannot write he cannot 
read. 

The proportion of illiterates is smaller than 
| it used to be. 
to each 1,000 of population; in 1880 there were 
170; in 1890 there were 133; in 1900 there were 
| 107. 

The accompanying table will show the num- 





scene with light, and she saw two men crossing | the little procession appeared, each child laden | various states in 1900. 


the plaza, going toward the village. They were | 
the same two she had noticed before, and she | 
was surer than ever that one was the alealde. | 

As she watched, this man suddenly turned. | 
The telltale moonlight must have revealed the 
partly opened window ; for he stopped, grasped | 
his companion’s arm, and pointed toward the | 
schoolhouse. The two broke into a run, and | 
never stopped until they were in the shade of | 
the great bamboo-trees that fringed the plaza. 

There was now no need to shut the window. 
The men knew there was some one in the 
schoolhouse. If they returned, it would be 
with reénforecements. ‘Terror seized Emily again, 
and her one desire was to escape before any 
one else came. 

As she turned from the window, her hand, 
feeling along the wall, struck something which 
fell forward against her. For an instant her 
panic increased. Then it subsided, for her 
hand grasped the folds of the American flag, 
which during every school session floated from 
that window. 

She laid her cheek against it with a quick 
sense of comfort and help. It was as if she 
had suddenly grasped a strong protecting hand. 

She drew one of the benches up to the 
window and settled herself to keep vigil. If 
another attempt was made to enter the school- 
house, the intruders should find her ready for 
them. 

But no one came. Hour after hour passed as 
she watched, her hand on the flag for stay and 
companionship. When the heavy night chill 
came into the air, she drew the brave folds 
about her shoulders, and leaning her head 
against the staff, watched on. The moon sank 
beyond the mountains, but she felt no fear in 
the darkness. 

Dawn does not linger in the tropics. As 
Emily watched, hours later, there was a sudden 
lighting of the sky. Five minutes afterward 
the sun was up, and almost immediately 
people began to appear in the streets of the 
village. 

Tired and stiff, she rose, set the staff in its 
socket outside the casement, and let the flag 
float out on the light breeze. Then she shut 
the window, took some rice from the storeroom, 
and went home. No one would try to enter the | 





with rice. 

The alcalde was the first to recover himself, 
and he called out to the children. Even Emily 
could understand that he was ordering them to 
bring the rice to him. 

‘*Children,”’ she cried, ‘‘take the rice to no one 
but your mothers !’’ 

. ‘‘Sefiorita!’’ said Miguel, stepping forward. 
“‘Sefiorita, they dare not obey. O seforita, 


| ‘These figures are from the census, but a table 
from election returns showing the number of 
illiterate voters per thousand people in each 
State is so nearly the same that it confirms the 
substantial accuracy of the census figures. 

We may be interested to see how the number 
of illiterates in our states compares with the 
number in the best-educated countries of Europe. 

We have one full-grown man who cannot read 














Table Showing Illiteracy in the United States. 
Iowa. 23 Connecticut 59 
Nebraska ‘ 23 Pennsylvania 61 
Kansas . 29 Montana 61 
Washington . 31 New Hampshire 62 
Utah . 31 Missouri 64 
Oregon 33 Rhode Island 84 
Ohio. 40 Maryland . 111 
Wyoming 40 West Virginia 114 
Minnesota. 41 Delaware 120 
Illinois 42 Nevada 133 
Michigan. 42 Texas. : 145 
Colorado . 42 Kentucky . 165 
Indiana 46 Arkansas . 204 
Idaho 46 Tennessee . 207 
Wisconsin 47 Florida 219 
California 48 Virginia ‘ 229 
South Dakota 50 North Carolina 287 
Maine 61 Arizona 290 
New York 55 Georgia 305 
Oklahoma 55 Mississippi 320 
North Dakota 56 New Mexico 332 
Vermont. 58 Alabama : 340 
Massachusetts 59 South Carolina 359 
New Jersey 59 Louisiana . 385 

The figures give the number of illiterate persons in each 
thousand of population, as shown by the census of 1900. 














the people will suffer if they do! We are 
powerless; for Mariano comes even now with 
his soldiers.’’ 

The alcalde would have seized little Juan 


or write in every nine voters. 


We have no basis 
| of exact comparison, but there are related and 
|authentic figures which are more convincing 
| than comforting. 


building at that hour, and one may not safely | Salazar by the shoulder, but Emily raised an | 


go fasting in the Philippines. She must fortify 
herself for the day. | 
At half past seven, having had a bath and | 
breakfast, she was at her desk again, and a 
little later the children arrived. } 
At nine o’clock the teacher had visitors. She | 


arm, and her revolver flashed in the sunlight. 

‘*Stand back !’’ she called, and the Filipino 
understood. 

‘*Now, children,’’ she said, 
your mothers. ”’ 

The children obeyed, running to their mothers, 


‘‘go straight to 


Worse than Northern Europe. 
| x 
S HE Imperial Bureau of Statistics at 
| Berlin informs us that of all the recruits 
| in the German army in 1903, but 1 in 
| 2,500 was illiterate. In Sweden and Norway 


had locked the lower door, and answered their | who received them half-mechanically, staring | it was but 1 in 1,250; in Denmark, 1 in 500; 


knock herself. 


spoke some halting English. | 
The official made a long speech in Visayan, | 
and his companion translated. Stripped of cir- | 


cumlocution, the speech was a demand for the 


leaders. 

‘Now, then,’”? Emily said, at last, ‘‘I want 
you all to go home. Go home!’’ 

They comprehended both words and gesture, 


The alcalde, suave and courte- open-mouthed at the slight, white-faced girl | in Switzerland, 1 in 166; in Holland, 1 in 40; 
ous, had with him a stranger, a Visayan, who, who stood beneath the flag and defied the village in France, 1 in 16. 


In 1902, in England and 
Scotland, 1 man in 40 and 1 woman in 40 were 
| unable to write their names when married. In 
| other words, we appear to have more than four 
times as many illiterates as there are in England 


rice which the Americans had secreted, and | and began to fall back before the authority of | and Scotland, and infinitely more than there are 
which was needed for ‘‘the defenders of the | her manner, when along the trail which led | in Denmark, Sweden and Norway, and the 


people. ’’ | 
“The rice already belongs to ‘the defenders | 


jungleward a bugle sounded. 


‘Mariano! Mariano!’ cried the messengers, 


| German Empire. 
About four-fifths of our American illiterates 


of the people,’ ’’ Emily said, ‘‘to the Ameri-|and Emily’s heart sank. The bugle sounded | were born, or their parents were born, among 

cans, They have left it in my charge for the | again, but the next moment her heart almost the most unfavored people of the Old World. 

people, and I shall see that fhe people get it.”” | 
The two men exchanged amazed glances. 


stood still for joy. 
Men’s voices were singing—not high-pitched, 


But that fact must not lead us to suppose that 
| we have but few illiterates born in this country. | 











, The fact is, that in many of our states we have 

more illiterates whose parents are natives than 
‘those whose parents are foreign-born. In New 
York State in 1900 there were 29,188 of the 
former and 18,162 of the latter. And New 
York is not at all exceptional. 


In 1870 there were 200 illiterates | 


Cities Better than the Country. 
F we expect to find a larger percentage of 
illiteracy in the cities than in the coun- 


iz 
a try, we must be disappointed. The 


percentage of illiteracy in New York City, 


many rural counties, and is not greater than 
in the average rural county. The percentage 
of illiterates who are American-born is much 
larger in the country than in the cities. Indeed, 
there are few if any rural counties which show 
so small a percentage of native illiterates as the 
largest cities show. The city and county of 
New York has a smaller percentage of illiterates 
who are the children of foreign-born parents 
than any other county in the State of New 
York. 

This may indicate how much more convenient 
the.schools are in the city than in the country, 
and how much better the school attendance and 
child labor laws are enforced in the cities than 
in the country ; but it also indicates that immi- 
grant parents in the cities voluntarily send their 
children to school more regularly than do native- 
born parents living in the country. 

The facts clearly show that illiteracy is less 
prevalent in cities of more than 25,000 inhabi- 
tants than in smaller cities. They show that 
illiteracy is more common above twenty-five 
years of age than between ten and twenty- 
five. Illiteracy among children is rapidly de- 
creasing in all sections of the country. 

There is more illiteracy among women than 
men, but the difference is growing less, and it 
seems probable that before long there will be 
more among men than women. 

Our American states are spending much more 
money for popular education than is spent by 
the same number of people in any other country 
in the world. Why do we have so many unlet- 
tered people above ten years of age, and partic- 
ularly why do we have so many more than 
they have in England, Seotland, Holland, 
Switzerland, Norway or Germany ? 

The answer to this question is not very diffi- 
cult. There are at least three reasons for it:  * 

First. We are now receiving vast numbers of 
immigrants from countries where illiteracy is 
very prevalent. It has not always been so. 
We formerly got most of our immigrants from 
the more intelligent countries of the Old Worid. 
Now’ we are getting most from the less favored 
nations. Although there is no reason for fear 
that their children cannot be educated and 
assimilated, both parents: and children do add 
much to our percentage of illiteracy. But we 
get many immigrants from countries having less 
illiteracy than we have. One class somewhat 
offsets the other. It is hard to know what to 
do with illiterates who want to come to America 
from other lands. It is difficult, perhaps wrong, 
to deny them the privilege of coming, but clearly 
the matter requires much attention. 

Second. We undertake more in our schools 
than other nations do in theirs, but the lead- 
ing nations of Europe do what they undertake 
much more generally and completely than we do. 
In other words, in Europe there are classes 
and much caste. The people who have made 
and who execute the laws have not reasoned 
that every child ought to have a chance to get 
a liberal education, but they have reasoned that 
for the good of the nation every child must be 
required to go to school regularly between about 
six and fourteen years of age, that he may be 
sure of an elementary education. 

Third. They enforce school attendance laws 
more systematically and completely in many 
other countries than we do. Unhappily, the 
































common sentiment of America does not sustain 
the enforcement of laws requiring the attendance 
of children at school, as the common sentiment 
of many other countries does. We have much 
more freedom in this country than many other 
countries have, but we have more false ideas 
about freedom than many of them have. There 
is the pinch. 

Much,depends upon the importance which in | 
the popular mind attaches to the matter of 
sending children to school, and that in turn 
depends very largely upon what the government 
does. 

I once heard a prominent official in Berlin 
say that he was sure that there were not ten 
children in that city, of a million and a half of 
people, out of school that day who ought to be 
there. The necessity of having children in 
school has been inbred in the life and thought 
of the German people. _ All their plans were 
made to conform to it. The enforcement of 
laws or royal decrees for a long time has trained 
the common sentiment, and resulted in a uni- 
versal usage. It is thought as necessary to have 
children go to school regularly as to have them 
eat regularly. 

There is no doubt about the methods by which 
illiteracy may be reduced to a negligible quan- 
tity. 1t is to be done through complete statis- 
tics, through exact registration, through requir- 
ing that every child within fixed ages shall be in 





school—unless sick—whenever the schools are 
in session, through holding the parents more | 
than the children responsible, and through seeing | 
that every child is actually accounted for. 

In the table of states set forth at the beginning | 
of this article all the states before Maryland 
have compulsory attendance laws, somewhat, 
although not very completely, enforced. West 
Virginia, Nevada and Kentucky have such 
laws, very much neglected. ‘The other states 
have none. Look again at the figures opposite 
the names of the states, and see the difference 
in results. 

Experience is showing us very clearly what 
especial provisions must be placed in school 
attendance laws before they will accomplish 
their ends. Very briefly these may be enumerated 
as follows: 

They must assert that every American child 
has the inherent right to an 
elementary education. It is a 





the common respect for the law by enforcing it, 
meet difficulties in practical ways, and make 
certain that all of its children have the 


| elements and instruments of knowledge as 
well as that the stronger ones have the chance 
to scale the mountain peaks of learning. 











@ OTHING that ever occurred 
in our old school district 

. caused a greater stir or started such dark 
suspicions as the disappearance of that melodeon 
from the schoolhouse. 

It was a new melodeon, and a good one for 
those days—1867. We paid forty-five dollars 
for it in Portland, and raised the money all 
among ourselves, without help from the older 
folks at home. 

Music at school was a new thing with us 
then. Not every teacher is musical. But 
Master Pearson, who taught that winter and 
for two winters afterward, was a singer. He 
loved music, and had the gift of creating an 
interest in it. During the first week of the term 
he opened and closed school by singing a hymn, 
assisted timidly at first by two or three of the 
larger girls. 

Others soon began chiming in, however, in- 


| spired by the melody of the master’s voice. 


Within a fortnight the whole school was singing, 
or trying to sing, and during the third week 
we raised the money and bought the melodeon. 

We purchased also twenty-five copies of a 
singing-book, called ‘‘School Songs’’ ; and ever 
after that the old schoolhouse resounded morn- 
ing, noon and night to our new vocal efforts. 
There were also evening musicales—although 
that word had not yet come into vogue. 

Certain of the parents in the district were 
afraid that so much music was detrimental to 
other studies, and that a musical schoolmaster 
was likely to be good for little else; but that 
was hardly true of Master Pearson. 

He was quite as keenly interested in arithmetic, 


or at least offensively independent. 

We talked with them as usual, how- 
ever, after the entertainment was over. Newman 
had never seen a melodeon, and looked at the 
instrument with curiosity, making several jokes 
about it. We invited them to come again the 
following week, and bade them ask as many of 
the other Number 9 boys and girls as cared to 
hear us sing. 

‘*All right,’’ they said, with a laugh, ‘‘we 
will.”’ 

This was on Friday evening. During the 
following Saturday night the melodeon disap- 
peared from the schoolhouse. There was no 
school Saturday, and no one went there. On 
Sunday evening there was a Methodist prayer- 
meeting at the house. The melodeon was then 
discovered to be missing. 

There were tracks in the snow under one of 
the windows outside, and marks on the window- 
sill, showing where the sash had been pried up 
and the melodeon taken out. A brass button 
off a jacket was also picked up in the snow. 
Melodeons at that time had legs and pedals 
which could be taken off, unlike the later 
cabinet and parlor organs of which they were 
the prototype. With its legs removed, the body 
of the melodeon resembled a box three feet ‘and 
a half long by two feet wide and a foot in 
depth. Nor was it so heavy but that one could 
lift it easily and draw it away on a hand-sled. 

No snow had fallen for a week or more; the 
roads were well trodden. It was impossible to 
track the thieves, or do more than guess which 
way they had gone. Not only had they taken 
the melodeon, but they had searched all the 





DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


after nine o’clock in the evening; Alfred set off 
with him. On their way they stopped at a 
public house, known as Tibbetts’ Tavern, to 
talk with the drivers of two teams which were 
conveying supplies to a lumber-camp up in the 
great woods near the boundary, and had put 
up at Tibbetts’ for the night. These supplies 
formed bulky loads of boxes and barrels, stowed 
on two long sleds which stood in front of the 
tavern. 

The schoolhouse in Number 11 was at the 
forks of the road, half a mile from Tibbetts’, 
and it was after leaving the tavern, on their 
way home, that the two, feeling fit for some 
prank, hatched the plan of taking our melodeon 
and hiding it in one of those loads of supplies 
bound for the lumber-camps. 

The scheme presented itself to them as an 
enormous joke. They drove home with the 
grist; but after Newman’s parents and the rest 
of the household supposed that the two had 
gone to bed, they sallied forth again, procured 
a box, a hammer and nails, and taking a hand- 
sled, returned to the schoolhouse. By this time 
the night was well advanced. No one was astir 
on the highway. They broke in, got out the 
melodeon, boxed it up along with its legs and 
| the ‘*School Songs,’’ then hauled it to the 
| tavern. 

By this time every one at Tibbetts’ was sound 
asleep ; and the two boys found little difficulty in 
overhauling one of the loads enough to slip the 
box inconspicuously inside it. This done, they 
sneaked away home, vastly tickled over what 
they deemed a tremendous joke on the ‘‘nabobs’’ 
of Number 11. 

Early the next morning the supply teams 
went on their way with their loads to the 
lumber-camp, seventy miles to the north. And 
even after the melodeon was discovered in the 
load, it was supposed to have been sent to the 
loggers by some friend or charitable person, to 
beguile their scant leisure time. The loggers 
received it with delight, without a thought that 
it was not designed for them. 

A reed instrument like a melodeon is hardly 
adapted to Terpsichorean strains. But those 
loggers contrived to dance to it. Of the thirty 
men at this camp, twenty-four were French- 
Canadians, and there were two among them 
who could play it. They played 
everything on it, including jigs of 








sacred right, which no one, not 
even a parent, may be allowed 
to defeat. They must require 
attendance of every child within 
fixed ages at school whenever 
the schools are in session unless 
excused for imperative cause 
by a responsible educational 
officer. They must punish par- 
ents with fine and imprison- 
ment for not seeing that their 
children are in school. 

It makes no difference 
whether the school is public or 
private. The public and private 
schools must codperate. An 
up-to-date and reliable registra- 
tion of all children is impera- 
*tive, and every one must be 
accounted for. Nothing but 
sickness or disability or a death 








quickest time and wildest movement. 

Really, the pleasure those loggers 
took from it was worth the price of 
the melodeon—although it would have 
been hard to bring the bereaved schol- 
ars in Number 11 to think so. We 
were filled with anger, and found no 
consolation. Master Pearson, too, was 
quite as inconsolable. He missed the 
melodeon sadly. 

Worse even than the loss was the 
sense of being completely baffled as to 
who had taken it or where it had gone. 
Several of us attempted to enact the 
role of detectives. We scrutinized that 
brass jacket button, and even inter- 
viewed clothing dealers and tailors at 
the three villages nearest to us. We 
also sent two of the older girls to 
make secret inquiries over in Num- 
ber 9 as to all the jackets worn by 











in the family or some over- 

whelming cause can be ac- 

cepted as an excuse. Farmers 

have no more right to keep their children at 
home for farmwork or housework than people 
in the slums of the cities have to keep their 
children from school to sell papers or go beg- 
ging. 

Ample school accommodations are to be pro- 
vided and evening-schools maintained. School 
attendance laws and child labor laws must con- 
form to each other, and the officers of the school 
departments and the labor departments must 
codperate. Local authorities must have no 
option about enforcing the laws. And any 
officer of the school system or any public official 
who winks at violations of school attendance 
laws, or who refuses to enforce their penalties 
according to their intent, must be sharply pun- 
ished for it. 

To this end the common sentiment must be 
quickened. Surely the people of the United 
States are not willing to admit that we are 
permanently to have more ignorant men and 
women in this country than they have in other 
civilized countries. 

Perhaps there is a factor in this problem that 
springs out of English and particularly of 
American history, and lies deep down in the 
nation’s caution and self-consciousness. Amer- 
icans are fundamentally opposed to any un- 
necessary meddling with their affairs by the 
government. They have always had great 
confidence in a resourcefulness which seems 
able to meet any actual peril when the time 
comes. They attach the greatest importance to 
the free chance for every one. 

It begins to look as if it is quite as important 
to look after the rights of those who cannot look 
after their own rights to an elementary education 
as to hold out to the few the opportunities for 
an advanced education. 

Tf it is no more important, it is as important. 
And it will be a crowning glory to our repub- 
lican system if the nation will put away its 
youthful vanity, submit with cheerfulness to the 





regulations which really enlarge liberty, deepen 


“MY NAME EES MARIE LADOUCIER. 


geography and history. He hung the bare walls 
of the old schoolroom with large maps, charts 
and pictures. The room had never looked so 
attractive ; and, indeed, we had never made such 
progress before. Those were among the few 
terms at old District Number 11 when every 
scholar was interested and did not wish to lose 
a day. 

Tidings as to what a good school we were 
having and how well our schoolroom looked 
spread abroad, and excited envy among the 
scholars in District Number 9, two miles to the 
east of us. There had been rivalry and some- 
times open hostility between the two schools 
for several generations. The Number 9 boys 
appeared to hate us, for no better reason than 
that we were in advance of them in scholarship. 
Our schoolhouse was rather better than theirs; 
we had everything a little better ; and it may be, 
too, that we were inclined to put on a few airs. 

They thought so, at least, and constantly 
twitted us with being ‘‘nabobs,’’ and applied 
other less complimentary epithets. Neverthe- 
less we sometimes went over there to spelling- 
matches and school exhibitions ; and occasionally 
we sent them a general invitation to visit us. 

Our new melodeon augmented their envy. 
On Friday evening of the seventh week of school 
we gave an entertainment with music. Master 
Pearson read selections from ‘‘The Last Days 
of Pompeii,’’ and exhibited pictures of Mount 
Vesuvius, Pompeii and Herculaneum. A young 
lady played the melodeon. Thomas Edwards 
declaimed ‘‘The Roman Sentinel,’’ and the 
school sang six songs from our new book. 

While the master was reading we heard a great 
stamping of feet in the entry outside. The door 
then opened, and four of the Number 9 boys 
tramped in and took seats together in the farther 
corner of the room. 

All four were well known to us. They were 
Newman and Rufus Darnley, Coleman Hays 
and Clinton McCausland. It looked a little as 
if they had entered with a design to be rude, 


AND THESE BOYS ARE MY PUPEELS.” 


desks in the house and captured every copy of 
**School Songs.’’? It would be difficult to de- 
scribe what a wave of indignation and excitement 
swept through Number 11 that night! 

Naturally, we suspected the Number 9 boys 
from the first; but of course they could not steal 
our melodeon and install it at their schoolhouse 
without being detected. Indeed, we could not 
imagine what good it would do them to take it. 
Six of us went over to the Number 9 schoolhouse 
that very night and looked in. We could see 
no sign of the melodeon. On our way back 
we called at the Darnley farm and asked New- 
man and Rufus if they knew anything about it. 
They only laughed at us. We could learn noth- 
ing whatever from them. 

The news spread rapidly. We made inquiries 
everywhere. Even the youngest scholars and 
little children over in Number 9 were cajoled 
and questioned as opportunity offered, in the 
hope of picking up a clue. The teacher in that 
district, too, as well as several of the older 
persons, took the matter up, and questioned the 
boys closely. But not a thing could be learned. 

So I may as well relate here what had hap- 
pened, although the facts did not all come out 
until twenty years later. 

Our suspicions concerning the Number 9 boys 
| were well-founded; but of the four who had 
come to our musical entertainment that Friday 
evening, only one of them, Newman Darnley, 
was concerned in the capture of the melodeon. 
The three others knew nothing about it. 

On that Saturday afternoon Newman had 
gone to mill, four miles from home, with a 
grist of corn and barley. His road lay through 
Number 11 and beyond it. As it was late in 
the day, he had to wait his turn at the mill 
till evening, and meanwhile he fell in with a 
crony of his, named Alfred Battellow, a boy 
whose habits were far from good. To pass the 
time they called at a rather disreputable grocery 
near the mill, and had a drink of hard cider. 

Newman did not get away from the mill till 





the boys there. 

But we gained no clue. Newman 
and Alfred kept quiet; and as no one 
else knew anything about it, there was nothing 
to leak out. 

The button was Alfred Battellow’s, but as 
he lived in another district and at a distance, 
and did not wear that jacket afterward, sus- 
picion never fell on him. 

There were numbers of false clues. We heard 
of several melodeons being sold in other towns 
round about; but on obtaining particulars, they 
all proved different from ours. The conclusion 
finally settled on was that some of the Number 
9 boys had taken the melodeon out of spite, 
and buried it, burned it, or cut a hole in the ice 
of the lake and sunk it. 

After a hilarious winter at the lumber-camp, 
the melodeon migrated over the border. In the 
latter part of March, when their winter’s work 
was done, and the Canadian loggers were ready 
to return to their homes, a discussion arose as 
to who should have the instrument. For they 
had regarded it as a present to them. Six of 
them at last packed it on a hand-sled and hauled 
it away to a little settlement, called Black Lake, 
in the Province of Quebec, thirty or forty miles 
above the boundary. 

At Black Lake, or else in the neighboring 
hamlet of Garthby, there was a public school, 
then recently established under the Dominion 
school system, where the children received 
instruction in French. The school was in 
charge of a young lady from Sorel, named 
Marie Ladoucier, who had some proficiency in 
music. 

Several of the lumbermen were admirefs of 
Mademoiselle Ladoucier, and it came about 
ere long that our lost melodeon was installed at 
this little French schoolhouse, where for three 
months it gave unbounded satisfaction, morning, 
noon and night, as well as at evening meetings of 
the French people. They knew nothing of its 
previous history, and had no idea but that it 
was honestly come by. 

Not till August did so much as a lisp reach 
us as to its whereabouts. French-Canadians 























at this time had begun to come down over the 
border, to work not only at lumber-camps, but 
on farms. In July that summer one of these 
same young men from Black Lake called at our 
place, looking for a job during the haying season. 
We hired him, and he was with us four weeks. 
His name was Benoit Lecharme. 

He could speak a little English, and as the 
melodeon was the subject of occasional conver- 
sation, he heard of it. It was recalled afterward 
that he asked a great many questions about it— 
how it looked, where it was bought, what 
maker’s name was on the front of it, and so 
forth. Probably he surmised that this was the 
melodeon that had appeared at the lumber- 
camp, and been carried to Black Lake. 

But if so, he was discreet. He said noth- 
ing, and at last went home to Canada without 
dropping a hint. Perhaps he wished first to 
make sure, before saying anything; perhaps 
he desired to talk it over with Mademoiselle 
Ladoucier. 

One night about a fortnight after Lecharme left 
us, aS we were sitting down to our five-o’clock 
supper, a sudden jingling and rattling out in 
the yard came to us through the open windows ; 
and glancing out, we espied the oddest outfit 
ever seen in that place. 

There were two little black, shaggy horses 
with brass-mounted harness, collar and hames, 
attached to a queer vehicle, half-cart, half- 
wagon. There was a box in the back of it, on 
which perched a black-haired boy wearing a 
fur cap—although this was August! On the 
seat in front, holding the reins, was an older 
boy, dressed in much the same way ; and beside 
him sat a young woman, apparently nineteen 
or twenty years old, soberly dressed in black, 
except for her hat, which was adorned with 
bright red roses and a profusion of light green 
ribbon. 

The entire ‘‘rig’’ wore an aspect so foreign 
to Maine that we all rose hastily from the table ; 
and my cousin Addison went out at once to see 
what was wanted. 

For a moment or two not a word was said. 
Our visitors seemed at a loss how to make 
known their business. It was the young lady 
who spoke first, choosing her words carefully, 
and attempting to speak slowly and very dis- 
tinctly, as if she had already rehearsed in her 
mind what she meant to say. 

**Good afternoon !’’ she said. ‘‘Ees thees the 
farm fere Meester Benoit Lecharme did labor for 
to make the hay four week ago?’’ 

“*Yes; Lecharme worked here,’’ Addison re- 
plied. 

‘*Eet was then here at your school that a 
seraphine was los’ las’ weenter?’’ the young 
lady went on slowly to ask. 

‘*Well—yes. We lost a melodeon,’’ Addison 
explained; and we all pricked up our ears, 
although we had never heard a melodeon called 
by that name before. 

‘*Eet ees the same, then!’’ continued the 
young woman. ‘‘We have bring eet back to 
you.’’ 

‘*Why, how did you come to have it?’’ cried 
Addison, in astonishment. ‘‘You do not live 
near here, do you?”’ 


‘*No, m’sieu’. We leef in Canada. I am 
the school-teacher at Garthby. Las’ spring 


some lumbermans bring this seraphine to us 
from their camp in the woods. They think eet 
ees their own. We have eet then in our school- 
house; and we have play eet in our school 
effery day.’’ 

‘*Well, well, well!’’ cried Addison. 

‘But now,” our visitor continued, ‘‘ Benoit 
he com’ back, and he say this seraphine, eet ees 
not for us. Eet ees stole by some bad peoples. 
So we bring eet back. 

“‘T am the school-teacher at Garthby,’’ she 
explained again. ‘‘My name ees Marie Ladou- 
cier. And these boys are my pupeels. This one 
ees Mare Cassandiere and this Cyrile Joigneaux. 
We have com’ to bring the maylodayon back to 
you.”’ 
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half so bad as some persons think it. 
our dark suspicions, the young people in Number 
9—all but one—were quite innocent of any 





Despite | 





wrong-doing ; 


taken great pains to restore our property as soon broke to hold, and besides, 


as they learned of our loss. 


AN AMATEUR ROPER OF BEARS 
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W through the 
foot-hills 
which border the Santa Clara 
Valley, I fell in 

elderly horseman 
weather-beaten saddle and service-glossed riata 






*‘bunch of beef cattle’’ to Palo Alto, 
and was now returning to his ranch 
in the mountains. 

At this point we were interrupted 
by a pair of bareheaded youths in 
an automobile, who tooted us out of 
the road, and grinned broadly when 
our horses tried to climb the fence. 

My companion was smiling remi- 
niscently when we resumed our 
journey. 

‘*Those automobiles are a good 
thing,’’ said he. ‘‘ Before they came 
out, that class of people had to turn | 
cowboy for excitement. In the early 
days I rode with one such, and he 
made me a lot of trouble. 

‘Even before he could ride a 
gentle horse he was much more of 
a cowboy than we who were raised 
in the saddle. He wore a fringed 
buckskin suit and tucked his trou- 
sers into his boots like the cowboys 
in pictures. 

“About the time he got so that 
he could ride an animal that bucked 
a little, and could make an occa- 
sional catch with a lasso, he was 
turned over to me for a side partner. 
The boss apologized for it a few 
days later ; said the lad was nephew 
of the owner, and asked me to keep 
him from killing himself and his 
mounts if I could. 

“T soon found that Bill, as he 
insisted on being called, was all 
right, except that he was young for 
his twenty-one years and wanted 
excitement. He needed excitement. 
His system craved it as cattle crave 
salt—and he got it. It came in such a bunch 
that he became a nice, quiet, useful cowboy. 

“‘The range we were riding was along the 
base of the pine hills that border the seacoast 
below Monterey Bay. One day, as we were 
crossing a stretch of drift sand which ran back 
perhaps a half-mile from the beach, we came 
upon a big cinnamon bear prowling about 
among the piles of kelp thrown up alongshore. 
I would have given ten dollars for a rifle, 
because he had been pulling down our calves. 

“Young Bill at once made a grab for his 
lasso. It was a sixty-foot one, longer by ten 
feet than any man can use to advantage. 

‘**What you going to do?’ I asked. 

** ‘Going to lasso him, of course!’ he snapped 
out, scornfully. ‘Come on!’ 

***Not much!’ I said. ‘This horse of mine 
isn’t broke to hold, and he isn’t fit to hold a 
bear; his back is tender.’ 

** Bill didn’t quite dare to say, ‘You’re 
afraid!’ but he looked it good and strong as he 
began shaking out his noose. 

***You’d better let the bear alone,’ said I. ‘It | 
needs three men to handle one of those fellows.’ 

‘*But Bill, acting mighty mad and important, 
plunged his spurs into his mustang’s flanks like 
| the cowboys you read of, and raced after Mr. 





HEN riding | 


whose | 


proclaimed him a knight of the open range. | ness, 
Conversation developed that he had taken aj|1 knew that Bill, if the bear continued going | 


THE BEAR HAD 
SETTLED DOWN 
TO BUSINESS. 





never forget. I knew that a drag through the 





| 
| 
| 











and these youthful Canadians had | riding, as 1 told Bill to begin with, hadn’t been 


being young, was 
tender under the saddle. It was ten to one he 
would buck if hitched to that running brute. 
In fact, he had bucked the day before, when 
hite hed to a yearling calf. 

But close on ahead was a line of low hills, 
| ates of sand, really, that the wind had drifted 
against the timber. From the sight of them I 
got an idea that gave me strong hopes for the 
owner’s nephew. 

“**Bill’ 1 shouted. 


‘Bill! Can you hear 


sand wouldn’t damage him any worth mention- | me?’ 


ing, but just hearing him yell made my hair lift 
my hat off. At least, 


with an | about that time. 
**Bill and the bear made the sand scatter far | those sand-slides. 


and wide. The bear had settled down to busi- 
and was heading straight for the forest. 


ORAWN BY A. O. SCOTT 


at that rate, would be cut in two the moment 
he struck timber. 

** “Cut the rope!’ I yelled. 
you’re a goner !’ 

“*T saw the lad’s 
come away empty. 
sheath when he fell from the saddle. But he 
dug into his pocket and brought out a clasp- 
knife. I had opened a can of tomatoes with it 
the night before, and knew how sharp it was. 


‘Cut the rope, or 


hand reach for his belt and 


Also I knew how hard it is to cut a rawhide | 


rope. 

**There was still a quarter of a mile between 
us and the brush; but that quarter of a mile 
wasn’t going to last long, for the bear was get- 


| 





‘*He spat out a lot of sand, and finally said 


my hat flew off just | he could. 


***I’m going to rope him when we get to 
This horse won’t hold for a 
| cent, but I can give you a short minute to clear 
yourself of that rope.’ 

**While I shouted I was coiling my lariat for 
a cast. I was ready, with no time 
to spare, when the bear struck the 
sand-hills, luckily at the bottom of 
a good loose slide. I rode abreast 
of him till we were half-way to 
the top, then snapped my riata over 
his head. 

**My horse didn’t buck, as 1 had 
expected ; he couldn’t to advantage, 
being nearly winded and up to his 
knees in sand. But he wouldn’t 
stand for the strain at all, and in 
his flinching and shirking, turned 
side on in spite of me, and was 
pulled over. I stayed with him 
and kept the turns round the horn 
of the saddle. 

‘*A glance as I went down showed 
me Bill doing his best to clear him- 
self, but if he was succeeding at 
all, he was mighty slow about it. 
It looked as if the bear would roll 
down on him at any moment, and I 
did some swift thinking for a couple 
of seconds. Then I knotted my riata 
fast to the saddle-horn, and as my 
horse floundered to his knees, flung 
myself clear of him. That left the 
bear anchored, but far from station- 
ary. 

“*T had a knife in my pocket that 
I could shave with, and jerking it 
out, I made for Bill’s lariat, and 
cut it with one slash. 

** "Now you get!’ said L 

** And he scooted, for the bear was 
fighting the rope like a demon, and 
rolling straight for us. I left by way 
of the horse, now floundering and 
sliding down the hill parallel to the 
bear, and in passing, cut my riata. Then we 
scattered, Bill one way, I the other, my horse 
for the home ranch, and the bear for the brush. 

“‘I promised Bill not to tell the other boys, 
and he was a good, modest side partner ever 


His dirk had slipped its | after.’’ 


¥ ¥ 
WRITTEN APPLICATIONS. 


By J. B. Steinert. 


+ 


HIS is what happened to seventy - five 
responses to an advertisement for an office 
boy. The man who advertised was a 
New York City banker. He thought he could 


ting used to his harness, and was running better | select the boy needed in his office by examining 


every minute. 


‘*Then I brought out a trick I had learned of | given. 


the Mexicans. The ‘handle’ end of my riata, 
if you could call it that, tapered into a six-inch 
buckskin popper. I could throw my rope full 
length and rap an animal’s nose with that 
popper nine times out of ten. And when it 
| Tapped, the hair flew and the animal turned 
| back, if there was any turn back to him. 

**T tried this on the bear, and it worked like 
acharm. Riding abreast of him, I rapped him 
as fast as I could coil my riata and throw it; 


There was no mistaking the honesty and good | Cinnamon, who was now legging it for the | and each time he edged off a good bit from his 


intentions of this young French schoolmistress 
and her two pupils. 
and entertained them for the night. 
they remained three days. 

We found Mademoiselle Ladoucier a very ami- 
able, well-educated young woman, high-minded, 
and worthy to be a teacher. The two French 


In fact, 


We made them welcome, | 


| timber. 


alarm, because Bill wasn’t what you would | beach. 


“IT rode after them, though not in much} 


| 


bee-line for timber. 
‘Soon I had him running parallel to the 
There were rocks and driftwood ahead, 


call an expert with a riata. But with the first | | SO I headed him still farther round, till he was 


cast he noosed him. 
|his turns round the saddle-horn and set his | 


“horse back like a sure-enough vaquero. If he 


What was more, he took | | running toward the ocean. 


** ‘Bill,’ I yelled, ‘can’t you cut the rope?’ 
‘‘He was hacking away at the rawhide like 


boys could not speak English, but had a good | had been a vaquero, though, he would have a good fellow, but his eyes were full of sand 


time, nevertheless. 
trict came to call on them. 

We set up the melodeon, and held a musical 
jubilee over its return. Despite its peregrina- 
tions, it seemed to be uninjured. Mademoiselle 
| adoucier played very well ; and she sang several 
French school songs. 

She informed us that the young lumbermen 
who carried the melodeon to Canada had been 
afraid, when they learned that it was stolen, 
that we might have them put under arrest if 
they came to Maine with it. They all desired 
her to take it back to us, because she could 
speak English, and make us understand the 
circumstances. 

During the three days of their visit, Madem- 
oiselle Ladoucier came to know all the young 
people of the place—and thereby hangs a little 
romance, which, however, need not be entered 
on here, 

So, after all the dreadful suspicions which 
had filled our minds, the melodeon came back, 
safe and sound. In truth, the world is never 


brute or choked him down. 


over, 
gone mad. Then Bill allowed his mount to 
turn so that he caught the strain sidewise. 

“In this event one of two things must 
happen—either the horse is pulled over or the 
saddle turns. It was the saddle this time. It 
was a lucky thing for the owner’s nephew that 
the rope came free from the saddle-horn. If it 
| hadn’t, nothing in the world would have pre- 
vented him from being cut in two or kicked to 
death, or both. 

“It was bad enough, anyway, for Bill got 
mixed up with that extra ten feet of riata; and 
the bear—well, the bear took a new start for 
the timber. 

**Bill yelled for help then in a way that I'll 








All the scholars in the dis- | dropped the riata and let the bear go; for the | and his progress was fitful and jerky. 
noose had taken in a fore leg and was drawn | bination worked against him and his aim was 
about the shoulder in such a way that the best | pretty bad. Then again, as I told you before, 
man and horse on earth could not have held the | his knife lacked a lot of being a razor. 


| cover. 





The com- 


way, I could see that Bill’s buckskins would be 


“‘T began to wonder what would happen | services. 


when we reached the ocean. At that moment 
the same idea came to the bear, and he doubled | 


Any- | business correspondence ! 


‘‘The cinnamon began to fight’ the rope the | frictioned to a wafer before he could saw that | writers had worded them like telegrams. 
moment the horse settled back, rolling over and | rope in two. 
and clawing and snapping like a bear | 


| of these said, 


|; 


the written applications and the references 
When the seventy-five answers came, 
he first tossed the twenty postal cards unread 
into the waste-basket. ‘‘This job,’’ he said, 
‘is worth more than a postal card to the boy 
who gets it.’’ 

Of the fifty-five remaining letters twelve had 
evidently been hurriedly scribbled in the office of 
the newspaper which printed the advertisement. 
All twelve followed the postals into the basket. 
There remained forty-three. 

The first test to which these were put was 
thatof penmanship. Eighteen were disqualified 
on that score. 

The remarks of the banker as he rejected the 
eighteen were illuminating. 

‘An office boy must write a plain, easily 
readable hand. Only a genius can adopt bad 
penmanship as a mark of his individuality.’’ 

Faulty spelling barred ten more of the appli- 
cants. ‘* Business men,’’ said the banker, ‘‘must 
adhere to the kind of spelling found in diction- 
aries. They cannot countenance or promote 
| reforms, much needed as they may be, in their 
"”? 

Four letters were not considered because the 
One 
‘Just saw your ad. Offer my 
Am eighteen. Can call to-morrow.’’ 
He was not invited to call, for although economy 
is a virtue worth practising, it is misplaced 


like a jack-rabbit, all but running over Bill as | | when applied to words in an application for a 


he cut back for the forest. 
“‘And this time he was surely heading for | 


him an inch. 
rapped his nose as viciously as I knew how; 
but he only rooted his head down and dug out | 
for the brush harder than ever. 

‘‘A mouthful of sand had long since hushed 


| been graduated from the grammar-school, 


position. Such a note is discourteous. 
The advertisement called for two references. 


Nothing that I could do would swerve | In only three letters which passed the other 
I rode alongside as before and | tests had this requirement been remembered, so 


the selection narrowed itself down to these. 

Of the three writers, only one showed that he 
| understood something of typewriting. He had 
had 


Bill’s cries for help, but now I began to get | taken up commercial work in an evening-school, 
seared for him on account of what might | and had rented a typewriting-machine, so as to 


happen. 


If I had had a steady horse things | fit himself for office work. 


This boy received a 


wouldn’t have looked so bad; but the one I was | notice to appear at the banker’s office. 




















A PINKY SCHOONER. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
 ?: month the foundation-stone of the ‘‘ Peace 


Palace’? was laid at The Hague. Mr. 
Carnegie, who gives the building, thinks it 
would be more appropriately called ‘‘The 
Temple of Peace.’’ Ideas are enshrined in 
temples, seldom in palaces. 


(eee Peary, just before he sailed for 
the north, bought of the Maine people, 
who owned her, an ancient pinky, or pointed- 
stern schooner. He will have the vessel restored, 
in an attempt to perpetuate a type once famous 
in the fisheries and coastwise trade, but now 
almost extinct. 


| Nae school instruction in first aid to the 
injured vindicated itself the other day, 
when three small Boston boys, none more than 
eight years old, adjusted a tourniquet to the leg 
of a playmate who had cut his foot on some 
glass, and took him to a hospital to be treated 
by the surgeons, 


ueen Alexandra has set the fashion of carry- 
Q ing a muff in summer by going about 
London with what is described as ‘a dainty 
trifle made of flowers, feathers and chiffon or 
tulle’? to match her toque or ruffles. The 
Queen does not use it to keep her hands warm, 
but as a portable pocket for her purse and 
handkerchief. 


iy a proclamation thanking the careful drivers 
of automobiles, the acting mayor of a New 
Jersey city says, ‘‘It is to them we are indebted 
for the few accidents experienced.’’ There is 
no doubt of what he meant to say, but it is 
evident that his grammar teacher did not warn 
him enough against false syntax when he went 
to school. How many boys and girls can write 
the sentence correctly ? 


|‘ the government plans are successful, a fish- 
pole farm may be the next profitable industry. 
One of the plant explorers of the Department 
of Agriculture has already made experiments 
in raising bamboos in California, and now, 
with a grant of two thousand dollars, is about 
to try it in the Southern States. He believes 
that the Japanese bamboo can be made to yield 
a profitable crop wherever there is a Southern 
cane-brake. 


ea-gulls can talk, according to the recent 

announcement of a Chicago university pro- 
fessor who has been studying their ways in the 
Dry Tortugas Islands. He does not mean to 
have one understand that the birds discuss fine 
arts, political economy, or the latest fashions, 
but that they have a language by which they 
communicate with one another. He thinks that 
it is so systematically arranged that human 
beings can learn it, and communicate with the 
birds. 


he curse of too many laws is continually 

impressing itself on thinking men. Judge 
Parker, who ran for the presidency three years 
ago, says, after long experience on the bench, 
that the need of the country is not so much for 
new laws as for the enforcement of the old 
ones. Not long ago the Speaker of the New 
York Legislature, in a Chautauqua address, 
prophesied a reaction from the demand which 
cries for new laws whenever an old evil obtrudes 
itself upon the notice. 


rancis Miles Finch, who died recently at the 

age of eighty years, achieved in one poem, 
‘*The Blue and the Gray,’’ a more certain 
immortality than many poets of many volumes. 
The poem appeared two years after the close of 
the Civil War, and appealed at once to the 
national heart. It comes nearer than any other 
thing in American literature, except some great 
prose utterances of Lincoln, to putting into 
words the best that men were thinking in a 


time of sorrow and hope. 
M admirable law in the interest of business 
honesty goes into effect in New York on 
September 1st. It makes it a misdemeanor for 
any person filling a medical prescription, or 
putting up any article for use in medical prac- 
tice, to substitute for the article called for any 
other article. The law which it supersedes has 
been of little use, because dishonest or indiffer- 
ent druggists could escape punishment, unless 
it were shown that their neglect to fill the pre- 
scription correctly had endangered human life 
or health. The mere act of substitution now 
becomes an offense. ‘The law is not so drastic, 
however, as to forbid a druggist from recom- 
mending some other article to a customer than 
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| the one called for. Druggists are not the only 
| merchants guilty of attempts to sell an article 
on which the profit is larger than upon the 
article demanded. The customer usually has 
some reason for his act when he asks for an 
article by a specific trade name, and the dealer 
ought to respect his rights. It may have been 
ordered by his physician, recommended by his 
friends, or he may have been persuaded by a 
skilfully worded advertisement to test its merits. 
But whatever the reason he seeks it, he ought 
not to be compelled to meet the opposition of 


wishes. 
mg American syndicate has bought a block in 
Paris on which it intends to build a ‘‘sky- 
seraper.”’ Frenchmen who admire the uni- 
formity of the buildings in the French capital 
are protesting against this ‘‘crime against the 
beauty of the city.’”’ Paris streets have long 
been regarded as peculiarly beautiful, because 
the city ordinances required that adjoining 
structures should conform to one another in 
general height and architectural character. 
The commercial spirit seems to be overriding 
the old artistic temperament. 
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FRIENDS IN NEED. 


Some friends shine out like stars in winter nights, 
And make the very darkness beautiful. 
Robert Beverly Hale. 
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TARIFF REVISIONS. 


nless all signs fail, the Dingley tariff act 
U of 1897 will remain in foree longer than 

the famous Walker tariff of 1846. The 
leaders of the party in power have no intention 
of revising the tariff during the coming session 
of Congress. Should unforeseen circumstances 
not force them to change their purposes, the 
present law will survive till after the presi- 
dential election in 1908. This will make it 
eleven years old. The Walker tariff remained 
in operation eleven years. It is quite improb- 
able that Congress will undertake a revision 
before the autumn of 1909, and the work of 
drafting, amending and debating a tariff bill is 
so slow and complicated that the bill could not 
become a law before some time in 1910. 

These facts will not affect the present demand 
for tariff changes, coming from men of all 
parties. The Democrats, of course, demand 
that the law passed by the Republicans be 
repealed, not because the Republicans passed 
it, but because of their hostility to the protec- 
tion theory. ‘That is the duty of the opposi- 
tion—to point out defects in the policies of the 
party in power. Enough Republicans agree 
with the Democrats on the need of revision, 
even though they differ as to the methods, to 
make it morally certain that some changes will 
be made within two or three years. 

The Wilson-Gorman tariff, which preceded 
the Dingley law, was passed in 1894, and the 
McKinley law went through Congress only four 
years earlier, in 1890. The tariff that preceded 
the McKinley act was passed in 1883, and it 
superseded a law enacted in 1875. In the 
twenty-two years before the present law Con- 
gress passed four general tariff acts, which had 
an average life of a little more than five years. 

The tariff has to be revised periodically. 
When the Dingley law was passed, no one ex- 
pected it to survive so long as it has, and no 
one need be surprised at the present agitation 
in behalf of change. 
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SOME RACE ANTIPATHIES. 


” or ten cents a head,’’ exclaimed a drunken 
soldier, reeling up to an American tray- 
eller on the streets of Manila, ‘‘I would 

kill every Filipino from here to the barracks! 

Not that I need the money, but because I feel 

that way.” 

The incident is illustrative of the racial prej- 
udice which our countrymen are too prone to 
show in their dealings with foreigners, be they 
negroes, Indians, Pollacks, Filipinos or Chi- 
nese. Individuals of this class, whether officials, 
business adventurers or tourists, make the 
trouble in our island dependencies and in the 
far East. 

At a recent reception in the beautiful city of 
Soochow, a city highly civilized a thousand years 
ago, a young American woman met several of 
her countrymen. One of them, as she dis- 
covered afterward, passed for a single man, 
but had a Japanese wife; another had a bad 
reputation for dishonesty ; a third, who escorted 
her to her boat, ordered her boatman to the 
jetty with the utmost scorn and arrogance. The 
fourth, whom she had fancied less objectionable 
than the rest, had a way of aiming his pistol 
at Chinese who got in his way. He thus threat- 
ened, among others, the watchman, when he 
bothered him with the rattle and gong. 

‘*I was glad to recall my missionary friends,’’ 
commented the young woman, ‘‘ with their clean 
lives and kind voices.’’ It is the statements of 
the class of which, let us hope, these men were 
not fairly representative, rather than the state- 
ments of missionaries, that are usually accepted 
as authoritative in any discussion of the Asiatic 
problem. 

That the foreigners themselves have a racial 





the merchant in his attempts to get what he | 





prejudice, and that it is often directed against 
us, pricks the bubble of our national compla- 
cency. The Japanese do not like the smell of 
the white man, and if any subject of the Mikado 
resides long enough in America or Europe to 
become impregnated with our odor, he is 
debarred from the naval or military service 
obligatory on all Japanese. The antipathy of 
the Orientalist to thé white man’s odor has been 
regarded by some observers as the weak link in 
the chain of alliance between Great Britain and 
Japan. 
* & 
SELF - RESPECT. 


I’m glad the boy I used to be 
Is yet on friendly terms with me. 
Selected. 
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AT HOME. 


never was a hand to go gawping round !’’ 
contemptuously exclaimed an old woman 
who boasted of never having seen a rail- 
way-train or a trolley-car or any town but her 
own. The generation of stay-at-homes in the 
country is perhaps passing away—the women, 
—they were chiefly women,—who prided them- 
selves on their self-imprisonment on farm or in 


“c 


| village as a virtue, serving to demonstrate their 


devotion to home and children and duty. 

There is a class of men in the business world 
who have the same point of view in regard to 
the object of life. Such a one, dying at the 
age of eighty-eight, left a record of fifty-five 
years as the head of a banking-house, during 
which he had been absent from his desk but 
two days—and those were accounted for by a 
sprained ankle. No vacation, no travel, no day 
of summer leisure with wife and children— 
fifty-five years of steady, unswerving routine! 

There is something impressive in the story of 
a lifetime of persistent toil. But there is another 
point of view which deserves respect. The gad- 
about may be a useless member of society; but 
the stay-at-home is likely to be a narrow one. 

We find ourselves on this little planet, with 
its oceans and mountains and mighty rivers and 
wide prairies. We know not whence we came, 
nor if we shall ever pass this way again. 
Surely we may do our task better in our own 
appointed place if we look about the world, 
feed our minds with the glories of nature, and 
discover how men and women before us have 
lived their lives, and embodied their aspirations 
in the great arts of building and painting and 
sculpture. 

The wheat-field and the ledger and the 
cooking-stove are facts of human life; but so 
are the Cologne Cathedral, the Sistine Madonna, 
the Canadian Rockies, and the Valley of the 
Yellowstone. 

He has the true philosophy of life who 
knows with Emerson that 


From the earth-poles to the line, 
All between that works or grows, 
Everything is kin of mine. 
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THE PHILIPPINES TO DATE. 


ine years ago the Philippine Islands came 
N into the possession of the United States 
threugh conquest and purchase. 

The first general election for members of a 
national legislature was held on July 30th, and 
the Nacionalista party, or the party a faction of 
which demands immediate independence for the 
islands, elected a majority of the fifty members 
of theassembly. The total vote, in a population 
of more than seven millions, was about a hun- 
dred thousand. In Manila, a city containing 
more than two hundred thousand people, only 
a few more than seven thousand votes were 
cast. 

The islands were governed by the army from 
1898 till 1902, when a civil commission, created 
by Congress, took charge of the administra- 
tion of public business. The civil commission 
continued the policy of establishing local self- 
government begun by the military rulers. 
Arrangements were made for electing mayors 
and town councils by popular vote, and for 
the choice of provincial governors by vote of the 
councils. At present the government of about 
six hundred towns is as independent as that of 
towns in America. 

The census was completed in 1905, and the 
creation of an independent elected assembly to 
assist in making laws for the whole group of 
islands was promised at the expiration of two 
years, if order was preserved in the meantime. 
It is in fulfilment of this promise that the 
recent election was called. 

The new assembly will be the popular branch 
of the Filipino legislature. Its acts will have 
to be approved by the Philippine commission, 
sitting as a legislative body. This commission, 
containing four Americans and three Filipinos, 
has been the responsible governing body since 
the withdrawal of the military governor in 1902, 
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THE CHEMICAL “ELEMENTS.” 


hemical science has made great progress 
( in recent years. Text-books on the sub- 

ject become obsolete not many years after 
publication by reason of discoveries that change 
even the fundamentals of the science. The 
‘‘atom,’’ which by the very formation of the 
word means something that cannot be divided, 














is resolved into ‘‘corpuscles,’’ of which there 
are hundreds—even thousands in some cases—in 
every atom, moving in orbits, like the planets 
of the solar system. 

Now, it seems, the ‘‘elements’’ must go. An 
element is something that cannot be resolved by 
any known process into anything more simple. 
Fifteen years ago there were sixty-eight known 
elements. Then came the discovery of argon, 
neon, xenon and krypton; of helium, which 
was recognized as a constituent of the sun, and 
named, more than fifteen years before it was 
found on the earth; and, finally, of radium. 

But if the discovery of radium added one to 
our list of elements, the establishment of the 
fact of radio-activity, with which that discovery 
is closely connected, now threatens to demolish 
the whole theory which is based on the idea 
that there are many elements. 

Sir William Ramsay, the discoverer of argon, 
has succeeded in producing traces of lithium by 
treating salts of copper with the emanations 
from radium. Moreover, it is inferred, with 
some reason, from experiments that have been 
made, that radium—an element—is the result of 
the disintegration of another element, probably 
uranium; and that radium itself, by the loss of 
helium,—another element,—finally transmutes 
itself into lead—still another element. 

Yet again, helium is a product of the ema- 
nation from radium. But Sir William Ramsay 
finds that if the emanation is dissolved in water, 
neon is the result; if in copper sulphate, it is 
argon. 

All these facts seem to tend in one direction, 
namely, to give support to the idea often ad- 
vanced by theorists, that there is but one element, 
the ultimate particles of which—whatever we 
may <all them—are combined in various ways 
to make up the substances which we have 
called elements. 

It is a homely figure, but we may liken the 
elements to a church, a bridge, a wall and a 
stable—all of which may be built of bricks 
alike in shape and size, but the structures differ 
in form and in use. The figure fails when we 
suppose the church to transform itself into a 
bridge by losing some of its bricks, as copper 
is degraded into lithium by losing some of its 
helium. 
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COURAGE. 


ne of the most unhappy, but at the same 
O time impressive, sights ever witnessed at 

the headquarters of the New York police 
department took place there recently, when a 
patrolman was discharged from the service 
because of cowardice. In the presence of his 
brother officers his badge was unpinned from 
his breast and the buttons cut from his uniform. 
No such thing had happened before for more 
than thirty years. 

It is a curious trait in human nature that 
physical courage, the virtue which is most 
cherished and most extolled, should be at the 
same time perhaps the commonest. The great 
popularity of the soldier and the military hero 
is due almost entirely to the fact that originally 
it was the soldier especially who was obliged 
to exercise physical courage. It is not im- 
probable that the lessening tendency to make 
heroes of soldiers merely because they are 
soldiers is due to a growing perception that 
many other occupations call for and produce 
men who do quite as daring deeds in circum- 
stances far less favorable to gallantry. 

It would be an exceedingly interesting thing 
if one could trace the influence of newspapers 
and other periodicals on the prevalence of 
physical courage. There can be no doubt that 
the influence is considerable. Nothing is seized 
more eagerly by the reporters than stories of 
**heroism,’? and not much is read with greater 
interest by the people. In days, then, when 
every man is a hero who stops a runaway 
horse or pulls a little boy out of a brook, it 
;must be that the popular imagination is very 
| considerably stimulated and the mind stirred to 
emulation by the newspaper reports. 
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5 ip Post-Office profits slightly by the destruction 
} of stamps which have been paid for, and the 
| Treasury gets the benefit of bills which are lost 
and never found. A larger source of irregular 
profit lies in the failure of bondholders to present 
their bonds for redemption. Unclaimed money in 
the Treasury due to bondholders amounted to 
nearly a million dollars in 1861, and the sum is 
much greater now. Of a loan which fell due in 
1900, the sum of thirty-two thousand dollars re- 
mains unclaimed. Nearly a hundred thousand 
dollars are still unpaid of the five per cent. bonds 
which were due in 1904. This year over a hundred 
million thirty-year four per cent. bonds came due 
on July ist. Special inducements were offered to 
secure early redemption. Yet at the end of the 
month thirteen million dollars still stood in the 
Treasury on this account, although interest has 
ceased. = ss 

n unofficial expedition, headed by a Canadian 

lieutenant, set out from Port Arthur, Ontario, 
early this month to seize Isle Royale in Lake Supe- 
rior, on behaif of Great Britain. The lieutenant 
maintains that the island belongs to Canada, and 
that the United States has wrongfully retained 
possession of it. The most that can be said in 
support of his contention is that many Canadians 
think that as the island is so far north in the lake 
it ought to belong tothe Dominion. The treaties 





| all support the American claim. The treaty of 




















peace of 1783 puts the line “northward of the Isles 
Royale and Phelipeaux.” Surveyors have not 
been able t¢ find Isle Phelipeaux, but Royale is 
big enough to be seen without field-glasses. This 
boundary north of Royale was again fixed by 
the commissioners appointed under the treaty of 
Ghent in 1814, and was confirmed in the treaty of 
1842. The island is now part of Keweenaw County, 
Michigan. Its citizens have to take a fifty-mile 
boat ride to get to the county seat on the main- 
land, whereas it is only about fifteen miles to the 
Canadian mainland, and commands the entrance 
to Thunder Bay, on which are two great Canadian 
grain ports. 
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NO NEIGHBORLY ASSISTANCE 
NEEDED. 


“(oo you’re going to leave your maid in the flat 
while you and your husband are away,” 
said Mrs. Atwood in a rather disapproving tone, 
as she watched her young neighbor, Mrs. Farrar, 
pack her trunk. “Do you think it’s quite safe?” 

“I’m sure no one will molest Sallie in this big, 
well-guarded apartment-house.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of her safety. But a girl is 
very liable to be idle and lazy while the mistress 
is absent.” 

“We shall be gone only a week, and I have 
planned a lot of work for her todo.” Mrs. Farrar 
was leaning over the trunk, so that the smile on 
her bright face was concealed from her caller. 

“If you’d care to have me, I’ll run over every 
day to see how she gets along.” 

“Thank you, I think it won’t be necessary for 
you to take so much trouble.” The air of finality 
in Mrs. Farrar’s tone prevented Mrs. Atwood’s 
protesting that she would not mind the trouble, so 
she merely said, “Well, as our windows on the 
court are opposite, I can keep my eye on Sallie a 
good deal.” 


“Yes, I suppose you can,” replied Mrs. Farrar, | 


laughing. Her neighbor inwardly commented that 
she was a frivolous young person to have the care 
of a home and husband. 

On the day of her return, before Mrs. Farrar 
had removed her travelling wraps, Mrs. Atwood 
called, 

“Well,” she said, “I think it was a mistake for 
you to leave your girl here without any supervision. 
She hasn’t done a useful thing since you left.” 

“She told me that she had carried out my in- 
structions.” 

“I’ve watched her every day through the win- 
dows, and as far as I could see, she hasn’t done 
anything but read and embroider, and judging 
from the amount of fruit and vegetables that’s 
been delivered, she’s been living pretty high.” 

Mrs. Farrar went to the dining-room door and 
called, “Sallie, come here, please!” 

“Did you keep your promise, Sallie,” she asked, 
when the maid appeared, “to cook yourself at 
least two good meals every day, and to eat plenty 
of fruit and vegetables which agree with you so 
well?” : 

“Yes’m,” answered the bewildered Sallie. 

“Did you mark the half-dozen towels with an 
embroidered initial as I taught you?” 

“Yes’m.”’ 

“Did you learn the parts of the Bible that I 
marked ?” 

“Yes’m.” : 

“Can you say them for us now? I should like 
to have you.’ 

It was an ordeal for shy Sallie to recite before 
Mrs. Atwood, but no effort was too great for her 
to make to please Mrs. Farrar, so with a trembling 
voice, that grew stronger as she spoke, she repeated 
the Twenty-third and Ninety-first Psalms and the 
beatitudes. 


“Thank you, Sallie; I see you have done every- | 


thing I asked of you. You may go.” 

“Well, I declare,” said Mrs. Atwood, rising to 
leave, “you certainly have a new way of managing 
a girl!” 

“T find it very successful,” Mrs. Farrar replied, 
sweetly, as she saw her guest to the door: 
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THE PIAZZA GIRL. 


**"Phere have been six girls in the office this 

morning,” the dean remarked, glancing 
keenly at the gray-eyed girl before him, “who 
have said that they were willing to do anything to 
earn a little money.” 

The gray-eyed girl did not flinch. “But I am 
ready to do anything,” she answered with a smile 
that emphasized the significant word. 

The dean turned to his desk and rummaged in 
one of the pigeonholes. 

“There are several ladies on the campus who 
are in need of some one to sweep their walks 
every day and wash the piazzas once or twice a 
week. Are you willing todo that? Of course it 
will not bring you in much, but it is all I have to 
offer at present.” 

“IT shall be glad to doit,” the girlreplied. “May 
I have their addresses? Thank you very much.” 

The dean, leaning back in his chair, watched 


his visitor as she crossed the campus. Six other | 


girls had refused the work that morning. “But it 
remains to be seen whether she does it, after all,” 
he said to himself. 


She did do it; every morning for nine days he | 


passed her on his before-breakfast constitutional. 
She always spoke brightly, with no apparent con- 
sciousness of broom or mop. 

“Means what she says, gives honest work, no 
false pride,” the dean thought with satisfaction. 
Then suddenly the piazzas had a relapse; when, 
two weeks later he met her, he asked about it. 

“Oh,” she explained, “I’m doing typewriting for 
Professor Sumner. He asked me if I could do it 
as well as I could sweep walks, and I told him I 
could. Itis tascinating work—copying the notes 
of his experiments.” 

; “I've no doubt,” the dean declared, “that you 
ao to perform experiments of your own some 
lay.” 

“I’m going to try,” she laughed. 

When he reached that point in his favorite story, 
the old professor always stopped. - 

“And did she?” somebody was sure to ask. 

“No,” he fumed, “she went and married a young 
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upstart of an instructor. She swept his piazza 
for a while, till he made a reputation, and she 
copied his notes, and I’ve no doubt did half his 
work—he always said so.” 

“It seems a pity,” the sympathetic listener, 
lured on so far, would probably begin, only to be 
vehemently intcrrupted. 

“Pity? Where’s the pity? What’sapity? She 
helped a man do his work in the world, and brought 
up three sons, any one of whom would have washed 
piazza floors cheerfully to get an education. One 
is building bridges out West, one is helping build 
brains in the East, the third is still in college. I'd 
like to know how a woman could put her education 
to better use.” 

Then he would smile and look out across the 
campus, with its group of girls. 

“T used to doubt the wisdom of higher education 
for girls. The girl who washed piazzas converted | 
me,” he would finish. | 
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PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 


he professional guide is about the last person 
the visitor to the art gallery would care to | 
have with him for a companion. It may be in- 
structive to listen to his talk, but the feelings of a 
sensitive person must suffer. The author of 
“With the Tourist Tide’? shows the absurdity of 
employing a guide to the galleries abroad, where | 
all needed information is given, and where the 
comments of a guide are impertinent. He was 
visiting the galleries of the Louvre. | 
The best way is to single out a few pieces, or 
have them singled out for you, and confine your- | 
self to them. We did this, and were paying our 
respects to Millet’s ‘“‘Gleaners,” when a tourist 
| comet swept into view, bearing down across the 
| great hall in our direction, headed by a profes- 
| sional guide who had probably been picked up at 
| the entrance. We retired from the direct line of 
| its orbit, and watched it go past. The head halted 
before the picture while the tail telescoped. 
| The following artistic introduction was made by 








the master of ceremonies: ‘This is the ‘Gleaners.’ 

The name stood above the painting in large black 
| letters.] It was painted by Millet. [The artist’s | 
name also occurred just under the picture.] He 
painted another picture, called the ‘Angelus,’ 
which was sold for a hundred thousand dollars. 
You might think that he was a rich man, but he 
died owing his butcher and baker.” 

With that the comet moved on to make ac- 
quaintance with other stars in the galaxy. And 
—_ it was as well, after all, for you recall | 

ennyson’s story of the man who insisted on dis- 
cussing market quotations while he stood beside | 
the Venus of Milo. 
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AN APT COMPARISON. 


hen Ab del Hakk was poor he was one day | 

travelling across a weary plain, says the | 
author of “Life in Morocco,” and was very hungry. 
So he came to the house of the Widow Zaidah, 
who was also poor; but when he made known his 
want she set before him two hard-boiled eggs, all 
the food there was in her house. 


Later, when Ab del Hakk lived in Marakesh | 
and was very rich, Meludi, the lawyer, “him f0F | 








him, persuaded the Widow Zaidah to sue him for 
the CBE : but not for the eggs alone, for they | 
would have become two chickens, which in time | 
would have so multiplied that the whole fortune | 
of Ab del Hakk would not now pay for them. 
When the case came to trial the rich man was not 
in court. 
“Why is the defendant not here?” demanded 
| the _. 
| | ord,” said his attorney, “he is gone to sow 

boiled beans.” 

“Boiled beans?” 

“Boiled beans, my lord.” 

“Ts he mad?” 

“He is very wise, my lord.” 

“Thou mockest!” 

“Surely, my_lord, if hard-boiled eggs 
hatched, boiled beans will grow.” | 
The suit was promptly dismissed, with costs to 
| the plaintiff. | 
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| APPRECIATED AMERICA. | 


he steerage passengers who sail from America 
may be roughly divided into two classes—those 
who go home because they have succeeded, and 
those who go home because they have failed. The 
children are always loath to return, says the author | 
of “On the Trail of the Immigrant,” especially 
those who have gone to school in America. | 


Amushka, a bright twelve-year-old girl, goes 
from a Pennsylvania town to the Frenczin district 
in Hungary. She is dressed ‘‘American fashion,” 
has gone to the public school, and speaks English 
fairly well. | 
“Amushka Moya, tell me, do you like to go back | 
to Hungary?” | 

“No, siree. Americais the best country. There | 
we have white bread and butter and candy, and I 
can chew gum to beat the band ;” and tears fill 
her eyes at the memory of the American luxuries | 
she has tasted. 

One of the returning, who had travelled far, and 
had seen on that journey the galleries of Paris, 
Munich and Dresden, said: 

“IT tell you, the finest piece of statuary in the 
whole world is the Goddess of Liberty in New 
| York harbor.” 
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FITTING THEM FOR SOCIETY. 
he morning William Clerk, Sir Walter Scott’s | 
| closest friend, found some of their intimate 
| daily associates among the young counselors of 
| the Scottish bar, all convulsed with laughter. 


Guessing the cause, he complained that “Duns 
Scotus” had been forestalling him in a geet story | 
which he had told him privately the day before. | 
He added, plaintively, that his friend had not only 
stolen it, but disguised it. 

“Why,” answered Scott, skilfully waiving the 
main charge, “this is always the way with the | 
baronet. eis continually saying that I change | 
his stories, whereas in fact I only put a cocked 
hat on their heads and stick a cane into their 
hands to make them fit for going into company.” | 





ean be! 
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WORTH SEEING. 


¥ a certain preparatory school in Washington, 
says a contributor in /Murper’s Magazine, an 
instructor one day made the statement that “every | 
year a sheet of water fourteen feet thick is raised 
to clouds from the sea.” 
“At what time of year does that occur, pro- 


fessor?” asked a freshman. “It must be a sight 
worth going a long way to see.” \ 
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| you this guarantee, 


56 to $25 


FOOT COMFORT 
Obtained from Baths with Cuticura Soap and 
Anointings with Cuticura, the 
Great Skin Cure. 

Soak the feet on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Bandage 
lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For itching, burn- 
ing, and scaly eczemas, inflammations, and chafings of | 
the feet or hands, for redness, roughness, cracks and 
fissures, with brittle, shapeless nails, and for tired, | 
aching muscles and joints, this treatment works 
wonders. {Adr. 














Will Your Dressmaker) 
Give You This Guarantee? 
If you are not satis- ) 
fied, return the gar- Phe, >, 
ment and your money 1 | 
will be refunded. 


Whether it is 


















hg dress- 
lor, or the 
department store that @ 
makes an alteration for 
ou, the chances are that 
t is you who assumes the 
risk. You must take the 
garment whether it fits 
you or not. 
How much better it is to 
us make your 
arments to order! 
ou not only protect your- 
self because we do give 


ou save money 

he cost. 

Then, too, you are cer- 
tain of being correctly 
and stylishly dressed be- 
cause all of our styles are 

atterned after New 
ork’s latest and ex- 
clusive designs. 


FALL AND 
WINTER SUITS 


on 


Our Catalogue illustrates and describes the following | 
garments, which we make to order: 


VISITING DRESSES - $6.00 to $20 

TAILOR-MADE SUITS - $7.50 to $25 

SEPARATE SKIRTS - $3.50 to $15 

RAIN COATS - - - $8.75 to $18 
Also a full line of the following ready-made goods: 
Shirt Waists, Furs, 

Children’s Dresses, Ladies’ Coats, 
Underwear, Children’s Coats. 
We Pay Transportation Charges to Any Part of the U. S 
Write to-day for our New Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, sent free to any part of the United 
States. If you desire Samples of Materials used in 


our made-to-measure garments, be sure to mention 
the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK @ SUIT CO., 
219 West 24th Street, New York City. 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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Buys in Life Insurance 


For instance, at age 35, 84 cents a 
week buys $1,000 Life Insurance 
for 20 years, then $1,000 cash to 
policy-holder. 


Send post card to-day, and we will 
tell you what it will do at YOUR 


age. 


How about your home? Will your 
family be able to keep it should 
anything happen to you? Why 
not settle the matter now? White 
to-day for further information on 
the important subject of Life In- 
surance. Dept. 38. 


tm Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company 
by the State of New Jersey. 
Home Office: 
Newark, N.J. 


John F. Dryden 
President 
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n Tunis, once, I rambled down 
A winding Arab street, 

When suddenly broke upon the wind 
A strain of music sweet. 


If Pan had tuned his fabled pipes, 
And blown them in my ear, 

They had not made a song so sweet, 
And fine and true and clear. 


“What hand has touched so rare a chord? 
What lip has charmed the air 

To music so divine,” I said, 
“So wistful and so fair? 


“They must have looked into the flowers, 
And twined each fragrant face 

Into the melodies they play, 
To give them such a grace! 


“And every bud that has a birth, 
And every rose that dies, 

Has breathed her first and last sweet breath 
Into their soulful eyes! 


“They must have stood at Dido’s tomb, 
Above the lonely plain 

Where Carthage lies in tears of dust, 
Thrice risen—and thrice slain! 


“How must they con the songs of old, 
Of Sappho, Schiller, Poe, 

To sing so well the canticles 
Of freedom, love and wo!” 


1 found them playing on the curb— 
A humble Arab band— 

With want on every magic viol, 
And age in every hand! 


I dropt a coin upon the plate ; 
For thanks of heart and mind, 

Eight grateful eyes were turned to me, 
And all of them were blind! 
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LIVES THAT INSPIRE. 
mu 





ress it has often hap- 

pened that a city has 
been obliterated or a 
people have been re- 
moved from their an- 
cient seat, and have left 
behind them no visible 
mark to remind the 
world of the good that 
had grown up in that 
spot, or expended itself 
in the life of that nation. 

Ephesus perished, not 
alone because of its sins, but by reason also of 
the filling of its harbor by silt, and the conse- 
quent loss of commerce; and with its passing 
disappeared some of the noblest monuments of 
the work of the Apostles Paul and John. 

The ‘‘lost ten tribes’? were absorbed in the 
nations among which they were exiled, and 
there disappeared much of what had consumed 
the vitality of prophets and sages and righteous 
men who had labored for the northern tribes of 
Israel. 

The last man on earth who could read John 
Eliot’s Indian Bible is said to have died not 
long ago. ‘The Indians for whom Dartmouth 
College was founded have disappeared beyond 
the western horizon. It is impossible to remem- 
ber these and like incidents without some meas- 
ure of disappointment that work established by 
fidelity and sacrifice has not been perpetuated 
in the form in which it originated. 

But it would be quite wrong to assume that 
the work perished or was in vain. All good 
work brings its reward as it proceeds. And 
much work that seems to die, in dying brings 
forth fruit. 

It ought to be remembered that some men 
who have wrought at a vanishing task have 
achieved, in the inspiring of others, results be- 
yond their knowledge or hopes. Each of the 
foregoing examples would serve as an illustra- 
tion. But another may be added. 

Thousands of earnest young people, not all 
of whom know just what David Brainerd did 
or why he did it, visit his grave in Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts. The young man was a 
missionary to the Indians, and died in the home 
of Jonathan Edwards, to whose dauzhter he 
was engaged. She did not long survive him. 

One reads Brainerd’s journal almost with 
sinking of heart, as one discovers his passionate 
longing for holiness, his morbid consciousness 
of unworthiness, his intense and self-consuming 
devotion to his work, and then considers how 
it ended. 

What came of it, after all? His young 
life went out in zeal for his work; his bride-to- 
have-been was left lonely and heart-broken ; his 
days were shortened and brought to an end; 
and for what? Seventy-seven Indians were 
baptized, and a little church established; but 














DAVID BRAINERD. 


where is that church, and what became of the | 


Indians? ‘The work has vanished. 
Yet perhaps no young man has lived in 


n the world’s prog- | 
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| America who has kindled with an admiration 
‘wen quickened to devotion so many lives that 


were greater than hisown. Jonathan Edwards, 
who knew him, wrote his biography, and Sereno 
E. Dwight edited it, and each increased his 
own great zeal by contemplation of the fidelity 
|of young Brainerd. To each generation since 
his death his name and deeds have been an 
inspiration, and although the work has perished, 
it lives in all the greater work which it has 
inspired. 

The fine poem of Jesus, the son of Sirach, 
known as ‘‘Ecclesiasticus,’’ begins its forty- 
fourth chapter with a song in praise of famous 
men of the past, both those remembered and 
those whose names have perished, but whose 
work has become the heritage of later genera- 
tions: 

And some there be, which have no memorial; 
Who are perished as though they had not been, 
And are become as though they had not been born, 
And their children after them. 


But these were men of mercy, 
Whose righteous deeds have not been forgotten. 


| 


*® & 
A TRICK OF MEMORY. 





| said a canny Scotchman in the witness-box. A 
wholesome charity for the mistakes of others was 
learned by a certain woman from her own ex- 
perience. She was about to cross the continent 
for a three months’ visit. On the day of her 
| departure she went to the safety deposit vault 
where she kept her valuables, and said to the 
| manager that she wanted to take her box, with its 
| contents, to her lawyer’s office for an hour. Could 
| he arrange that for her? The manager assented, 
| and wrapped the box in newspaper, that it might 
| make an inconspicuous bundle. 


The day passed and the woman did not return. 
The next — inquiry revealed the fact that 
she had gone on her journey. The manager was 
curious enough to ask her lawyer if he knew 
anything about the box. 

“She left here intending to take it directly to 
you,” said the lawyer. 

That was enough to justify a telegram, as soon 
as the woman had reached her destination, six 
days later. Telegram: ‘“‘Where did you put your 
safety deposit box?” Answer: “In the vault 
where it belonged.” Telegram: “It is not there. 
Return at once.” 

Another week passed in wretched suspense for 
every one concerned. When the woman arrived, 
she was in a state of nervous rage, and ready to 
accuse the officials of every crime in the calendar. 
She declared she had driven straight from her 
lawyer to the vault. The manager had himself 
let her in, and talked with her. Her story was 
complete in all its details. But the records of the 
deposit company did not substantiate it. That 
cast doubt enough on it so that it seemed worth 
while to look up the cabman who had driven the 
woman on that fateful day. 

He was found. He remembered the circum- 
stance well. 

Had he — recollection of stopping anywhere 
else? Scratching his grizzled head, he slowl 
retraced the course, and then said, “Why, yes! 
We stopped at the bakeshop on the corner of 
Third Street, and you went in!” 

Here was the clue. A hasty visit to the bakery 
revealed the newspaper bundle tucked away on a 
high shelf, with its precious contents undisturbed. 
There it had stood for a fortnight, while a woman 
}and a half-dozen men were staying awake by 
a and fretting by day, accusing each other of 
ly ng and stealing, all because one woman’s inten- 
tion got ahead of her performance and imprinted 
a lie on the tablets of her memory. 
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A GENUINE SURPRISE. 


omething had to be done. The Rev. Mr. 
S Brough had been pastor of the Hardensburg 

church for twenty-five years, and the anni- 
versary was to be properly celebrated. Hardens- 
burg was a small place. The chureh was small 
and the people were poor, but after much consul- 
tation it was decided to give the aged couple a 
surprise donation party. 


It was a real donation party, with a barrel of 
flour, a sack of yams, a side of bacon, a ham, and 
all the other luxuries of Hardensburg life. And 
as a crowning feature Deacon Rogers, who had 
ous introduced electric lights into the village, 
iad the parsonage wired as a gift to the church, 
and agreed to turn on the lights on the evening of 
the donation. 

To make it all complete, he left the parson 
without knowledge that the wiring was finished, 
and installed a switch on the outer wall by which 
every light in the house could be thrown on at 
once. Then, in the dusk of a hot autumn evening, 
the members of the Hardensburg church brought 
their gifts to the minister’s door. 

The parsonage was dark. Not even a candle 
ylimmered from a window. Parson Brough and 
1is wife had the good habit of sitting quietly in 
the dark on such evenings, resting their eyes and 
discussing the affairs of the — 

Cautiously, quietly, the supplies were carried to 
the foot of the front steps, quietly the parishioners 
were arranged in a semicircle in front of the 
posse windows, and then, in the darkness, Deacon 
togers soft iy tiptoed up to the switch, and with a 
quick turn threw on every light in the house. 

The surprise was a grand success. 
parson’s sitting-room came a quick gasp and an 
exclamation of dismay. The callers, waiting out- 


side, had a glimpse of two well-known forms | 


scurrying away through the glaring light, from 
room to room, vainly seeking a place of retreat. 
And in the parlor, beside two still-rocking easy 
chairs, stood four battered shoes and two pairs of 
neatly darned stockings. The Rev. Mr. Brough 
had been completely surprised. 


*® © 


ONE THING THEY COULD DO. 
1“ oung men of to-day are purely selfish,” 
complained a weary and disgusted hostess. 
“I know many, and with a very few excep- 
tions they accept my hospitality and then decline 
to contribute to the gaiety of my entertainments.” 
Her companion, a man of years and experience, 
smiled quietly. 

“That’s an old grievance,” he said ; “I remember 
hearing my mother say the same thing fifty years 
ago. remember, too, with what relish she used 
to tell the story of a spirited woman of her ac- 
| quaintanee who administered justice, as she saw 

it, on a certain occasion. | 
| “The woman had married an Englishman who 





emory is one of the most useful and least 
trustworthy of our faculties. “I mind it | 


weel, but I hae ma doots o’ ma mind!” | 


From the | 


had been an officer of a crack British regiment, 
but who sold out when he married. Quite natu- 
rally, therefore, his old comrades were often at 
their house, and to the disgust of his wife, they 
answered your description of the young men of 
to-day. 

“One evening, when there were several of her 
countrywomen among her guests, my mother’s 
friend vainly tried to make the dashing troopers 
come to time. But when she suggested eards it 
was, ‘The Tenth don’t play cards. 

“A suggestion of music was met with, ‘The 


to make upa set. Then came the haughty decla- 
ration, ‘The Tenth don’t dance.’ 

“‘Well, said the exasperated hostess, ‘at any 
rate, the Tenth marches! 

“And march it did,’ concluded the man, “in 
defiance of the English husband’s wishes.” 


HAYING IN THE 


HOME LOT 
BY Edith Miniter 


aying on the upland, 
Work and welladay! 
Mowing starts at three o’clock 
In the dawning gray. 
Turn and tend and toss the grass 
Till the sultry noon, 
Snatch a bite and mow away— 
Twilight’s coming soon. 
Haying on the upland, 
Work and welladay! 
But haying in the home lot, 
| That is only play. 





| Haying in the meadow swale, 

Weary workaday! 

Horses sinking knee-deep 
In the boggy way. 

Flags and flowers amid the grass 
Bolder grow each year, 

Time spent poling out such hay 
Costs the farmer dear. 

Haying in the meadow swale, 
Weary workaday! 

But haying in the home lot, 
That is only play. 


Haying in the home lot, 
Lilt a roundelay. 

Robins at the mowers’ heels 
Chirp and hop away. 

Unrebuked the children come, 
In the fragrance toss, 

And if Dobbin takes a lock 
Never mind the loss. 

When the barn is brimming full, 
Highest beams and bay, 

Then haying in the home lot, 
Why, ’tis only play! 
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A GROUP, BY AN OLD MASTER. 


lready the crop of tourist tales ripens toward 
harvest, and already it is evident that, as 





Tenth don’t sing.’ “ 
“At last one of the American girls said some- 
thing about dancing, and my mother’s friend tried | 








| 
| 
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always, the ignorant newly rich will figure | tion on’the face of Mrs. Holmes. 
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X be 
have him in my asparagus-bed, I tell you. Put 
him in the cemetery!’ 

“Just then the boss came along, and an explana- 
tion ensued. A ‘dead man,’ it appeared, was the 
name given by workmen to a heavy piece of wood 
buried in the ground, to which the guy of a derrick 
might be attached. 

“The amusing character of the mistake was 
enough to soothe the feelings ruffled by the men’s 
trespass in his asparagus, and grandfather allowed 
them to complete their task in peace.” 

N more abused than was Richard Seddon 

during his long term of office as Premier of 
New Zealand. He had few personal antagonists. 
Politics aside, declares his biographer, there were 
few who did not like him. Instances of his ten- 


der-heartedness, his overflowing good nature, even 
to those with whom he had had “differences,” 
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HE NAMED THE MINE. 
© colonial statesman was more praised or 


| oceur to every one who knew him. 


Among the Py | stories of his determination is 
one of the time before he entered parliament. He 
had become well known, however, and was asked 
to name a new mine opened near Kumara, 

On the day set aside for the ceremony Mr. Sed- 
don was away from home, and at the time fixed 
for the departure of the townspeople for the new 
mine he had not returned. The ponty waited for 
some time, but as Mr. Seddon did not return, it 
was decided that another gentleman should per- 
form the ceremony. 

They started on the twelve-mile trail to the mine 
with packhorses to carry the hampers, but had 
not been gone more than half an hour when Mr. 
Seddon reached Kumara, and was informed of the 
departure of the caravan. ; 

“Who is going to name the mine?” he asked. 

“Mr. Blank,” he was told. 

This was too much for Mr. Seddon, because the 
gentleman named was a formidable opponent of 

is in local affairs. Without waiting a minute he 
hurried home, snatched up a hatchet, and set out 
for the mine in a direct line through the heavy 


ush. 

He had six miles to go, only half the distance 
by track, and those who know the New Zea- 
land bush will understand the difficulties of that 


journey. 

“Did he get there first?” asked one who listened 
to the story. 

“He gets everywhere first,” replied the story- 
teller. “He was waiting for them when they 
arrived, with his clothes in rags and his body 
= all over, but it was he who named the 
mine.” 
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TOO TRUTHFUL. 


he placid gaze which Mrs. Asa Holmes bent 
T on her cousin Maria, the only rich relative 
she possessed, was incomprehensible to the 
visitor. “Do you mean to tell me there isn’t a 
thing in the world you’d like to have me give you 
for this house?” she demanded, incredulously. 


“That’s exactly what I mean, Maria,” returned 
Mrs. Holmes, calmly. “I have all I need, and Asy 
has all he needs. We decided that last year, after 
we bought that long looking-glass from an adver- 
tisement.” 

“Where is it?” inquired Miss Maria. ‘That was 
one thing I thought of. You don’t appear to have 
a mirror here of any size or clearness. They’re all 
wavy or blurred, and only little mirrors at that.” 

“Yes, I know it.””. There was a tranquil satisfac- 
“We gave that 


| largely in them. The Mrs. Struckile of a decade | looking-glass to Wilhelmina Hobbs for a wedding 


| ago, whose daughter, because she had successfully 
| decorated handkerchief-boxes for the charity ba- 
| zaar, was taken abroad to “study under Raphael,” 
| finds a parallel in the pretentious woman of wealth 


| whose deck-chair conversation with her neighbor | — 


on her first trip abroad was recently reported. 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Haggerty, with an effect of 


j 


present. She’s young, and we reckoned she coul 
stand it better’n we could, and it had a handsome 
rame. 

“Asy an’ I had wanted a looking-glass that we 
could see the whole of ourselves at once in for a 
Well, we got it, and we saw. 

up side by side and took a good look, 
and then we turned it to the wall. 

“*What shall we do with it, pa?’ I asked him, 


| haughty carelessness, “me and the girls are run- | but he was too cast down to answer me anything. 


| ning across for a few months. 
side o’ the pond; and it ain’t society—the girls are 
all used up a’ready with society keeping ’em on 
the go, day in, day out, and I want they should 
| rest. 
| “What we’re going for this time is to have their 
| pictures took—I should say painted. Haggerty 
| wants ’em done, all three together, in a family 
| group, by an old master. : 

“He’d ha’ paid his passage over, too, instead of 
us pie g to go,—there’s no half-way about Hag- 
| gerty,—if only the man would have come; but 
| Estanella’s drawing-teacher seemed to think he 
wouldn’t. He didn’t seem to think any of ’em 
would; he seemed quite amused at the idea. 
Well, I don’t see why, I must say; Haggerty 
would ha’ made it worth their while. 

“No, I don’t know which old master; fashions 
change so, I thought we’d better wait till we got 
across, and find out on the spot who’s most popu- 


ar. 
| “Seems odd, don’t it, it always stays the old 
masters? You’d think the young men would 
= kg and pass ’em; but they never seem to. 

“ Je 4 
ane girls, and ought to make a real nice pic- 
| ture; but I must say it would seem more kinder 
| natural he should do his best, and notice their 
| good points, and take a real interest, if he was a 
young fellow with a paint-brush, and not an old 
| master at all.” 


| A single-track tunnel, by which the railroad 
has so long passed under the ridge where winds 
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NO OBSEQUIES. 


“No, it ain’t scenery—there’s enough of that our | youn 





whoever it is does my girls, they’re good- | 





WwW 


So when Wilhelmina Hobbs decided to take that 
man, we felt ’twas a real leading. 

“Of course, as I told Asy, ’twas more’n we 
should have thought of paying for her, but con- 
tentment comes pretty high. And now when we 
look in our wavy, blurred mirrors, and know that 
we don’t appear quite so one-sided to other folks 
as we do in them, it sort o’ cheers us up; whereas 
that long looking-glass—well, I’m glad Wilhelmina 
has it, that’s all!” 

= © 


HER OWN LANGUAGE. 


he ‘numerous societies for inducing other 
people to do our duty to our neighbor, and 
for counting up how often they have done it, 
present their amusing side to the author of “The 
Next Street But One.” A lady who certainly 


| bestows half of her goods in feeding the poor, and 


much more than half of her waking hours to that 
less-talked-of duty, “considering the poor,” was 
invited to join a mutual kindness association. 


“What does it mean?” she asked, gravely. 

“Oh, you only have to pay a shilling a year, and 
then you’re a member,” replied the propagandist. 

“But what do the members undertake to do?” 

“Oh, you undertake kind actions, and it’s only a 
shilling.” 

“But has any one bought up the monopoly of 
kind actions? Surely if I want to do a kind action 
i can do it. Why must I pay a shilling in addi- 
ion?” 

Three weeks later she was told that the mem- 


group of interested citizens lingered recently pers had heard of a kind action: an old French- 
to watch the work of demolishing the ancient | woman was living in a 


r part of the town, and 
no word of her own language ever fell on her ears. 
yhat an opportunity for some one to go and talk 


to her and read to her! Most of the members 


the beautiful elm-shaded High Street of the old city | felt able to read French aloud, but they hesitated 
| of Newburyport. The tunnel is about to be re- | Over their conversational powers. 


placed by an open bridge of width sufficient for 
several tracks. 
| digging, carts dumping, engines puffing, heavy 
blocks of stone moving away, and huge timbers 
swinging into place. A pleasant old house stands 
almost over the tunnel, its long garden running far 
back along the cutting where the trains emerge. 


“When the railroad first came through, and du 
a cutting like this one at the foot of my grand- 
father’s garden,” said a watcher, pointing to arich 
— of bright irises and peonies, — between 

ne straddling Ss of a tall derrick, “the old 
gentleman strolled out early one day to sniff the 
morning coolness, and found six strangers—rough- 
looking men—earnestly digging a long, deep hole 
n the middle of the cherished asparagus-bed. 

“He hastened up to the group and demanded to 
know what they were doing. 

“*Planting a dead man,’ one of them answered, 
unconcernedly. 

“*Planting a dead man!’ roared my grandfather, 
who was a peppery old gentleman. ‘Take him 
away, you rascals, take him away! What do you 
mean, trespassing on my property and defying law 
and decorum, you shameless villains? ow dare 
you?’ 

a orders,’ said one of the men, lacon- 
ca 


“oe 





1 don't care whose orders!’ shouted grand- 
‘Take him away this minute! 





fatber. Il won't 


The scene was a lively one—men | 





Many a took place to discuss this matter, 
and many lunches and teas were eaten in the in- 
terest of that kind action. a a member was 
specially enrolled to perform it. She called at the 
house indicated and told her errand. The middle- 
aged woman who received her politely explained 
that the old | who never heard any French was 
her mother, and the reason why she never heard 
it was that she was stone-deaf. 
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MEXICO’S VIGOROUS PRESIDENT. 


Te is not the only country which can lay 
claim toa strenuous President. Mexico has 
also stories to relate not unlike some.which 
cluster about Mr. Roosevelt. 


President Diaz, when —— years old, was one 
ear chatting with some American tourists in the 
military college at Chapultepec, says his biog- 
rapher, when he noticed a climbing-rope hanging 
near him. 

“IT wonder if I could climb that now!” he ex- 
claimed, and to the amazement of his guests, 
threw off his coat and went up the rope hand over 
hand to the top—a difficult exercise for a cadet. 

When he came down, he turned to the Amer- 
icans, smiling, and said: 

“Now you can say you have seen a man of 
seventy years do that.” 
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THE RAIN. 
Alice V. L. Carrick. 
It’s raining! It’s raining!’ 
The happy hilltops cry. 
*© Oh, welcome! Oh, welcome! ”’ 
The tall green trees reply; 
And all the valley sings aloud 
Its praises to the cool gray cloud. 


‘© We're waiting! We’re waiting! ’’ 
Say all the little flow’rs; 
They hold their heads up lovingly 
To Kiss the gentle show’rs. 

Oh, all the thirsty land again 
Gives greeting to the silver rain! 


——$ ER 


UMMIE TINK. 
By Joshua F. Crowell. 


he air was warm and laden with 

the scent of blossom honey. 

Little Ummie Tink was tired 
of his nest. He longed to leave the 
mud-mansion home, enjoy the day, 
stretch his wings, and fly away. 

But Mother Honora Fedora Zippora 
said, ‘‘No, there are dangers without. 
You are too young to go out alone, and 
I cannot show you the bright, sunny 
day till I finish my work.’’ 

Mother Honora was very busy, for 
the mansion was cracked, and mud 
was hard to match. She had to have 
the best mud of just the right shade, 
and as it could not be bought, it had 
to be made. 

Mother Fedora was especially busy, 
for besides the cell of the ell and the 
ell of the cellar, she had to patch- 
plaster the back attic and find names 
for eight new wee winkie waspies, 
and all before night. Tink’s father 
was busy at the Honey Mill. 

Ummie Tink did not want to be 
good; he wanted to go out and find 
blossom honey. ‘‘I know what I’ll 
do!’ he cried. ‘‘I’ll run away!’’ 

He did. 

He flew hither and thither, till he 
came to the heather, and there he saw 
a door invitingly open. He thought it 
was his home, and he flew to the door, 
but he stuck and could not get through. 

**O dear!’’ he cried. ‘‘What shall 
I do?”’ 

‘‘Hum! hum! How do?” cried a 
voice he knew, and looking round, 
Tink saw his cousin, Hornet—Homer 
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would not stop. They had never been 


stinging before, and they thought it 
great fun. 
Mother Fedora Honora Zippora 


tried to call them away, but their 
names, were so new, and so far from 
few, she was confused, and mixed up 
their names, saying, ‘‘Stop stinging! 
Come away! Come, Era and Dofa 
and Roda and Tora and Ha-Ha and 
Tiddo and Zero and Ra! Ra! Ra!’’ 


Ra! Ra! Ra! was such a funny 
name, she got that just right; and 
Ra! Ra! Ra! stopped stinging. But 


then the little boy ran away, sadder 
and wiser, and all the other wee winkie 
waspies stopped stinging and began 
home-winging. As soon as all were 
safely home, Mother Fedora = stood 
them all in a row, and said, ‘‘My 
dears, you ought to know your stings 
should never, never be used, unless by 
man you are abused. If people about 
you are gentle and kind, go in and out, 
and never mind; but if they try to 
show their powers, just let them feel 
these stings of ours. This is the end 
of the stinging lesson, but there’s yet 
another to learn.’’ 

Then she took the eight, and Tink, 
too, to the tank to taste. 

**I think,’’ said Tink, and he stood 
on the brink of the tank and tasted, 
‘this is better than any apple-blossom 
honey in the world.’’ 


—— EO 
NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. CHARADE, 

My first within my whole must stand 
To send its call on every hand; 

My second is what all cooks must do 
As well as they must bake and brew ; 
My whole a shining mark must be. 

It stands where every eye can see. 

2. THIRTEEN JOLLY TARS. 

Mariners are we, 

Who sail upon the sea. 

Me you must pay. 

I always delay. 

I’m doomed to be hit. 

By me men are bit. 

None care to catch me. 

I’m sharp, as you see. 

I’m stepped on by you. 

I’m infernal, ’tis true. 

’Tis my place to protect. 
Often loud, always checked. 
What is once touched by me, 
Sullied will be. 

In Asia’s my home. 

And mine was in Rome. 

I was haughty and bold, 
To my shame be it told. 


3. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 
Add a letter and change a young 








Hummer. 
Homer Hummer alighted, and pro- 


animal into race; a girl’s nickname into 
a dried fruit; guided into to grant to 
another; a poe m into a knot; a small 


ceeded to polish the top of his head with his left | what is better, I’ve given a piece of my .name|a cross bee or anything else you see; and that | animal into blustering talk; a farming’ tool into 
| to every one of my new children. Speaking ot | you may always be able to find your way 


hind foot. 

**T can’t get in, this door fits so tight. 
you stretch it for me?’’ 

‘“‘Hum! hum! I’ll push you through.’’ 

Homer Hummer braced with all his feet, and 
pushed with all his might; and Tink went 


Can 


half-way through the door, and then stuck tight! | 


But Homer Hummer pushed with all his 
might. 

Then, suddenly, Tink knew he had made a 
mistake. It was not his home at all he was 
trying to enter! It was the hither heather | 
Hornet home! 

‘Stop!’ cried Tink. 
door! I’m in a plight!’’ 

Yet Homer Hummer pushed with all his 
might. 

Inside the Hornet home, all the Hornets 
came to look at Tink, but not a single one of 
them could think what to do, to help him 
through ; and as for backing out again, that he 
knew he could not do, for just outside the door, 
sure that he was right, little Homer Hummer 
pushed with all his might. 

Meanwhile Mother Zippora Honora Fedora 
was so busy, mud-matching and crack-patching, 
she never missed Tink. 

After the end cell in the cellar of the ell was 
finished, she turned her attention to naming 
her new children. 

This was a hard task. Mother Honora wanted 
to name them all for herself, but as there were 
eight wee winkie waspies, and she had only 
three names, when she got through naming 
there were two Fedoras, two Honoras, two 
Zipporas, and two left-overs. Mother Honora 
was perplexed and vexed. She said, ‘‘I don’t 
know what to do next! The only way I know, 
to make my names go round among the eight, 
is to divide Fedora and Honora and Zippora, and 
give a small-sized piece to each.’’ 

She did, with this result: 

Nora, Ora, Dora, Pora, Ho-Ho, Fedo, Zippo, 
and Ra! Ra! Ra! 


*‘’m in the wrong | 


Mother Fedora was very proud of her skill. | 


“They are beautiful names,” she cried, ‘‘and 


children reminds me of my other child. 


Tink! Come here! Tink! Tink, I say! Ummie | 


Ummie | home, I’m going to show you something.’’ 
Mother Fedora took Tink to the tank—the | 


| Tink, don’t you hear your mother calling ? | hidden Home Honey Tank. Said she, ‘‘Who- 


Where can that child be hiding? He’s not in 
la single cell of the ell or cell of the cellar! | 
Perhaps he fell through the front door.’’ 
| Hastily closing Nora’s door, and Ora’s door, 


| ever tastes of the honey of his home will always 
come back, though far he may roam. Taste, 
| Tink, of the tank.”” And Tink tasted. 

Then Tink left the cellar and went down to 


‘and Dora’s door, and Pora’s door, and Ho-Ho’s | the attic, fell through the floor, out of the front | 


door, and Fedo’s door, and Zippo’s door, and 
Ra! Ra! Ra!’s door,—that they might not get 
out and crawl about,—Mother Fedora, dressed 


| find her son. 
First, with rapid wing and steady poise, she 
stood in the air, and looked here and there and 


reached a circle an acre in size, her wings were 
aching with the exercise. 


hither heather Hornet home, and hurrying 


back out the door, and Homer Hummer strug- 
gling hard to push him in. 

** Stop, Homer Hummer!” 
Tink’s mother. 

Homer Hummer stopped. 

Tink backed out. ‘‘I’ve been crying ‘Stop!’ 
for hours!’’ he cried. 
before ?’’ 

Homer Hummer rubbed his head with three | 


said Ummie 


‘Hum!’ he replied. 
would push you through. 
I say I'll do.”’ 

‘*Tink,’’ said his mother, as she manipulated | 
the mud with her mandibles, ‘‘you had a hard 
time because you ran away from home. If you 
will help me plaster, I can work faster, and 
when the end cell of the ell and the ell cell of 
| the cellar are done, with a light heart you can 
go and have fun.’’ 

Tink helped. The work was soon finished. 

**Now,’’ said Mother Zippora, 
little package of courage, and you will not fear 





everywhere. Then she began to make circles | 
of flight, larger and larger, until, when she had | 


Just then Mother Honora heard a din at the | 


door, and flew merrily away to play. 
(Note. 
down, making the cellar at the top, the attic at 


‘in her wispy-wasp wash waist, made haste to| the bottom, and the front door in the seed 


| of the bottom of the outside floor. ) 


Suddenly he heard, and then he saw, a _ | 
|commotion near the hither heather Hornet | 


| 


‘Hum! | 


home, and flying that way, he met Homer 
Hummer, very much excited. 
‘*What’s the matter?’’ cried Tink. 
Homer was almost wild with rage. 
hum! A great giant, called a bad little boy, 
who wears boots, is pulling our house up by 


thither, she discovered Ummie Tink trying to| the roots, and—hum! hum!—get your sting 


ready !’’ 
“‘Mother told me,’’ thought Tink, 
use my sting without good reason ; 


‘not to 
but this 


| seems to be a just cause.’ 
Like a dart he flew, and Homer did, too. | 


| They alighted on the little boy, and began their 


‘Why didn’t you stop | stings to employ ; and at the same time Homer’s | 


| father and mother and grandfather and seven- | 
teen brothers and thirty-nine sisters came out, 


feet, and then smoothed down his yellow jacket. | ‘and began to sting the bad little boy ; and Mother | 
‘*Because I said I| Honora Fedora Zippora came flying with Nora | 
I always do what | and Ora and Dora and Pora and Ho-Ho and 


| Fedo and Zippo and Ra! Ra! Ra!—and they | 
all began to sting! 

The little boy started to run away. ‘‘T ink, | 
stop stinging!’’ cried his mother; and Tink 
stopped. And Homer Hummer’s family all 
stopped, and began their home-coming and 
humming. 


‘*Hum! hum!’’ cried Homer Hummer. ‘“‘I 


| should like to sting all summer !’’ 


‘‘wear this | 


But Nora and Ora and Dora and Pora and 
Ho-Ho and Fedo and Zippo and Ra! Ra! Ra! 


give; 
itter taste. 





| 
The mud-mansion is built upside | 


row weary into a tusk; a stamp into 
rag into part of the body ; to —e 
a@ prophet into to show conte mpt; 
part of a hill into a color ; 
concealed into an animal! ; 


a stone; to 
| to eat; to 
into a cord; 
witch into to suspend ; 
a darling into shut up; 
to consume into tidy; a touch into to breathe vio- 
lently; to fly into a hard stone; hastened into to 

a large draft into to sway; a game into a 
4. RIDDLES. 

I. 

In the desert I am found, 
Though not alone upon the ground, 
For I am ever near your hand. 
I’m found in tales of the Holy Land. 
To win me, too, you must oft excel ; 
You'll have me 7 you earn me well. 


I’m often found « te near the queen. 
She finds me use quit too, I ween. 

I carry what she may not touch, 

I’m glad for her to do that much. 
And yet before you now see me 

I'll tell you tales of wo or glee. 


5. NURSERY TALE PI. 

As I was floating through abdellmnrsu I met 
old ehmort egoso, who said to me, “Have you 
seen acdeeillnr? The aiyrf ceinpr is looking for 
her and for the coqmape abetyu.” 

“Oh, no,” I replied. “But SUps | in sobot and 
mot bhumt may be able to tell you. 

hen I saw a wolf, and knew that dre diin pr 
odoh was not far away. A tiny cottage in th 
wood reminded me of edgiklloos and the reeth 
saber; and a dust on the road told me that the 
ood brother was riding hard to save his sister 
rom the cruel ubel radeb. I looked about me for 
some sign of iaaddin, but saw none. 


6. WORD PUZZLE. 


I. 
— — boy turned — pale when scolded. 
Il. 

The constant —— of guns was not —— to his 

nerves. 
111. 

The — could not — — promise so 
lightly made that he should ber reélected. 

7. TRANSPOSITIONS. 

Transpose a bit of mineral and make sound; a 
place for horses and make furnishings; to burn 
and make organs of the body; to leave a mark 
and make carriages; a little bit and make a short 
paragraph. 

8 BEHEADINGS. 

Behead of the country and leave a chain .of 
mountains; a fright and leave anxie pA a happy 
expression and leave a measure of distance; to 
strike and leave a little bit; to jump up and down 
and leave a measure ; fastenings and leave fluids ; 
to wink and leave a fastening; paths for walking 
and leave small islands. 





















































8-room house—same HH EAT TIN 


bet ers — castings, tools, complete —a a4 yr 4 sold 
on 360 days’ free trial. Free book, “HOME HEATING.” 
Andrews He ating Co., 683 LaBalle Bidg., Chicago. 


Not Too Lively 
But Just Right | | 











Liveliness Accurately Gauged 


Compressed air instead of rubber for liveliness. 

e measure it, and every ball exactly equals the 

liveliness of best old-style balls when old-style 
balls are new. 

Pressure against inside wall of ball, from the 
center out, even and equal in all direc tions, keeps 
ball sound and round. 

You can’t bat it out of shape—it can’t get soft or 
punky—plays like a new ball—at big league speed 
—all the time. 

ater-proofed just under cover—practically 
indestructible except ae S over. 
Ve put on new covers for 40c. 

Original cost Pneumatic L eague Balls,$1.25. Pneu- 
matic Junior,only atrifie smaller, 75c. Made as good 
as new for 40c. as often as returned for new cover. 


THE BASE 


new PNEUMATIC baz 


in regulation size and weight—Pneumatic League 9 
in., 6 ounces—Pneumatic Junior 8% in., 44 ounces. 


**How To Select A Good Baseball’’ 


* HY book that tells all about all kinds of baseballs, 
bea by best old- ee ball must soon get soft and 
punky and pli ny slow. 

What the Pneumatic means to good snappy Base- 
ball—keeps you up to new ball, big league speed 
allthetime. And, without the everlasting expense 
of constantly buying new balls. 





Sold by all good Sporting Goods Dealers, or 
if you are not readily supplied, we will fill 
your order by mail on receipt of price. 
Write for the book at once—full of good 
reading for any lover of the National Game. 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
Ball Dept., 1106 E. Market St., Akron, Ohio. 
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| effect on the Southern Railway. 
| authorities thereupon revoked the license of the 
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$29,240,000 Fine.—Judge Landis of 

the United States District Court at Chicago, 
| August 3d, imposed a fine of $29,240,000 upon 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana for ac- 
cepting illegal rebates from railroads. The 
| prosecution was brought under the so-called 
Elkins act of 1903, and the company was found 


| guilty on 1,462 counts, each charging the move- 


ment of a car-load of oil at an illegal rate. 
The court imposed the maximum penalty of 
$20,000 on each count, and expressed regret 
that this penalty was inadequate for the punish- 
ment of a form of crime which it declared to be 
more injurious to society than counterfeiting 
coin or stealing letters from the mails. 


& 


ailroads and Courts in the South.— 

Issues have arisen in several Southern 
states from the enforcement of railroad rate 
laws, similar to that in North Carolina, de- 
scribed in this column two weeks ago. In 
Virginia an agreement has been reached be- 
tween the railroad companies and the state 
authorities, under which the rates prescribed 
by the state corporation commission will go into 
effect about October 1st, and-will remain in force 
until a decision upon the questions involved has 
been rendered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In Alabama, as in North 
Carolina, the state authorities were enjoined by 
a federal court from putting the new rates into 
The state 


railroad to do business in Alabama, under a 


| state law which imposes that penalty upon 
| a corporation which removes to a federal court a 


case begun in a state court. The railroad com- 
pany then yielded. It asked a modification of 
the injunction which it had obtained from the 


| federal court, and agreed to put in effect, until 
(a decision is reached by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, both the two and one-half 


cent passenger fare measure and an act fixing 
reduced rates upon freight transportation. In 
view of this agreement, the revocation of its 
license was canceled. In Arkansas revocation 
of the license of a railway—the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific—was threatened under a simi- 
lar statute, but the proposed action was enjoined 
by the federal court. ® 


ntervention in Morocco.—<Acting under 

the authority entrusted to them by the 
Algeciras conference, France and Spain have 
intervened in Morocco for the restoration of 
order and:the protection of Europeans. Early 
this month they sent war-ships to Casablanca, 
where a native mob had killed eight Europeans, 
and a general massacre of foreigners was threat- 
ened. A French landing party of sailors was 
attacked by Moorish troops within the city, but 
fought its way to the consulates in which the 
Europeans had taken refuge. The French 
cruiser Galilée bombarded the native part of 
the town, and killed many of the tribesmen 
who had gathered outside. Afterward repeated 
attacks were made by the tribesmen, who were 
repulsed with heavy loss. <A large part of the 
city was burned and looted, and shocking out- 
rages were perpetrated by Moors and Arabs 
upon the Jewish and Christian population. 


& 


Aw Contest in the Democratic prima- 
ries of Mississippi over the succession to 
Mr. Money in the United States Senate resulted, 








Because of its delicate, 
emollient, sanative, antisep- 
tic properties derived from 
Cuticura, united with the 
purest of saponaceous in- 
gredients and most refresh- 





cura Soap is unrivalled for 
cleansing, preserving, and 
purifying the skin, scalp, 
hair,and handsof infants and 
children. Guaranteed ab- 
solutely pure and may be 
used from the hour of birth. 


Sold ay may ee, world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse S Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns la, B. K u! 


| 
| 
ing of flower odours, Cuti- | 
| 
| 


Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., rops., Bosto 
@2~ Post-free, Cuticura Book on Care of the Skin. 


| August 3d, aged 59. 


| August 1st, in the selection of Representative 
| John Sharp Williams over Governor Vardaman 


by a majority of 648 in a total vote of more 
than 118,000. . 


I" the Philippine Elections the Nation- 


alist party secured a majority of the repre- 
sentatives in the assembly. This party desires 
jury trials, the right to carry arms, and repre- 
sentation upon the Philippine Commission. 
There are two factions in the party, the more 
radical of which favors complete independence. 


& 


Lo Saint -Gaudens, the distin- 
guished sculptor, died at his home at 
Cornish, New Hampshire, after a long illness, 
He was the son of a 
French father and an Irish mother, and was 

<== born in Dublin, but came 
to this country in his in- 
|| faney. He began his career 
|| aS @ Cameo-cutter. His 
first. figure, ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ 
|| was produced at Rome in 
| 1871. Among his best- 
|| known works are the stat- 
ues of Abraham Lincoln at 
|| Chicago, and of General 
|| Sherman and Peter Cooper 
at New York, and the 
Robert Gould Shaw mon- 
ument at Boston, a striking combination of 
equestrian statue and relief, to the making of 
which he devoted much of his time for 12 years. 
He recently completed a statue of Charles 
Stewart Parnell for the city of Dublin. Some 
of his latest work was upon new designs for 
American coins, 
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the emergency ? 
submit a proposition that will interest you. 


New Companion 


has successfully met the test of a quarter of a century. 
It is not only built for the varied needs of the home 
circle, but is built for endurance and efficient service 


Maine to California. 
you are interested, send for the Booklet. 


Our Booklet will show you 
how we can supply High- 
Grade, 
Machines at such exceedingly 
attractive prices. 


Fitted with Ball 
Bearings and 
Full Set of 
Attachments. 


We allow 90 
Days’ Trial and 


through many years. 
We have thousands of delighted customers, from 


for the asking. 








Warranted Sewing 


Warrant the 
Machine for 
Ten Years! 





Equal to Every 
Requirement. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Style 1, Box Top, Five Drawers ... 


114, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers 
214, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers 


The New Companion. 


In this limited space it is not possible to give a 
description of the New Companion Sewing Machines. 
This may be found in our new thirty-six-page illustrated 
Booklet, which describes each of our ten styles. 
shows how we are able to offer high-grade, warranted 


It also 


sewing machines at exceedingly attractive prices. 

The fall season, with its attending needs in the 
sewing-room, is near at hand. Are you prepared for 
If not, we shall be very glad to 


The 


Our prices are given below. 


If 


It is free 


3, Cabinet, Hand Lift , 
4, Companion Special . .... , 
5a, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . ‘ 
7a, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers 

10a, Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift 

lla, Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift 
12a, Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift 


We Pay the Freight. 


tee safe delivery. 


How to Send Money. 






$17.75 
20.75 
21.75 
23.75 
19.25 
20.75 
21.75 
24.75 
26.75 
29.75 


At the above prices we deliver the sewing machines freight 
paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. 
extra we will deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad 
freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, 
or to any freight office west of these four states. 


For $3.00 


We guaran- 


. 


A remittance in payment for a sewing machine should be 
sent by Express Money-Order, by Post-Office Money-Order, by 
Bank Check or Draft, or in a Registered Letter. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 












































THE YOUTH’S 











The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown’s | 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Ade. 











NATURE @ SCIENCE 


~ 


225 ass’t. select, incl. Hayti, Corea, 
‘china, Peru,Nyassa, Malay, etc.,andalbum, 
$5.2 a = Incl. enn Labuan, C onaane, 

ta W't'd - 80p. List of 1200 Sets, 
Pesiete co) 


ih Coupons Free. We 
buy stamps. E. pt. 8, St.Louis, Mo. 











on 
. Schuster 


nd Hay-Fever. The Hayes 

method of treatment is suc- 

cessful because Individual, 

rsonal, Skilful, Ex aniaee ed. Keference anywhere. 
Write for Book 37. R. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SELLS For SIXTY Gl LSON 


lectro-Chemical Colors.—The prepara- 
tion of mineral and artificial organic colors 
by the aid of electricity has recently made con- 
siderable progress, and it is suggested that the 
products of this new industry may eventually 
replace those derived from coal-tar. Among 
the colors now produced in commercial quanti- 
ties by the employment of the electric current 
are vermilion, Scheele’s green, cadmium yellow, 
Japanese red, cerise, or cherry red, Berlin green 
and zinc white, besides a number of organic 
colors. ‘The process consists essentially in 
sending an electric current through a solution 
















na. catalog-ali sizes 
GILSON MFG. CO., 408 Park St., Port Washington, Wis. 








WIZARD oe containing the elements required for the produc- 
REPEATING “pat’d | tion, by precipitation, of the coloring matter 


desired. 


LIQUID PISTOL 


will the most vicious mene ne 


a 





H™ not dissipated by Guns.—For 
several years past, in some of the vine- 
| growing districts of France and Italy, persistent 

ubber- he Holsters 5 cents extra. | attempts have been made to dissipate gathering 
Parker, Stearns 228 South Street, New York, U.S. A. | hail-storms by the systematic firing of guns at 


| the clouds. Many vine-growers believe that the 
Make a Motor Boat OF inctiod is effective, as their vineyards have 
any Boat in 5 Minutes 


| escaped threatened hail-storms when the guns 

He's 0 file, 2b. p. madas moter | were fired. A recent report by Doctor Blaserna 

(40 Ibs. complete) that you |of the results of a long series of experiments, 

enn atach to the stern- post under scientific control, shows that the sup- 

of in 5 minutes | posed effects of the gun-firing are illusory, and 

Pe wil an any tools. Drives | that hail cannot be dissipated by firing in the 

=| <an 18-foot rowboat 7 miles | air any more than rain can be induced by a 
per hour (runs 8 hours on 


| similar method. 
one ae potins). a 
be. deta : s ot 
cand Wy fe | eeing the Invisible.—The surprising re- 
pon ‘= i IS sults recently obtained by means of the new 
my + 5 or oat | | kinds of glass manufactured at Jena, which 
Write for catalogue with f firs description and price. | permit the passage of ultraviolet rays invisible 


WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO., to the eye, but capable of affecting a photo- 
1522 Fort St. West, Detroit, Mich. graphic plate, are well illustrated by telescopic 
photographs of the constellation Lyra. One of 
CENT: JS ALL Le Costs these, made with an objective of ordinary glass, 
all Free Bic cycle at | shows 351 stars; another, made with an objec- 
oo | WoT Bu 
oe bong! pie 


or thout permanen: 

jury" Perfectly ate to carr: 

without danger of leak: 7 Fires and re- 

chasges by pulling thet eer. Loads from 

any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots | 
in one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50 cents. 
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west 

pais tive composed of the new glass, and having the 
same time of exposure, shows in the same field 
of view 619 stars. It is hoped that by means 
of larger objectives still more surprising results 
may be obtained. Another method of photo- 
graphing by invisible radiations consists in 
bathing the plates with certain solutions which 
render them sensitive to the infra-red rays of 
the spectrum. ® 


otecting the Watercourses.—So ex- 

tensive has the utilization of streams for 
industrial purposes become in France that the 
minister of agriculture has instituted a commis- 
sion to study the best means of protecting them. 
It is stated that many streams have been virtu- 
ally destroyed for the sake of industrial estab- 
lishments, that certain small watercourses have 
disappeared entirely, and that the effect in some 
places has been to transform the physical fea- 
tures of the country. The intention is not 
to prohibit the use of the waters, for modern 
industry demands more and more of that, but 
to regulate it so that the streams may at the 
same time be preserved for their beauty and 
their usefulness. ® 


it to ML 
Bic ale sate: write for our Spe er. 
RE ~ Coaster-Brakes, built-u Wale, var we 
all sundries Ci half _ a D _ but write 


us a postal 
MEAD CYCLE CO, Dept. 8-01, Chicago, Ill. 














Perhaps you're an artist, 
or an engrosser, a book- 
keeper, a student, or just 
an ordinary letter writer— 
there’s a 


STEEL PEN 


for you. Points are delicatel, 4 
justed and smooth ly £ 

sample card © of 12 different a 
terns sent for6 cents postage. 








| genre of Compressed Air.—T wo experi- 
WHAT IT IS menters in England, Messrs. Leonard Hill 
COMPOSITION OF THE FAMOUS FOOD. land M. Greenwood, have recently tested the 

A wide spread interest has been created among | effects of compressed air upon the human organ- 
good livers, as to the composition of Grape-Nuts, | ism by means of a steel cylinder lange enough 
the food that has become popular and famous the | to contain a man lying upon a mattress, and 


world over. | furnished with a glass window and apparatus 
It has long been known to physicians, chemists for gradually in 


and food experts, that the starchy portion of 

entire wheat and barley flours is transformed into | creasing, and after- 
a true and very choice sugar, by the act of intes- ward even more 
tinal digestion in the human body. This sugar is gradually decreasing, 
identical with, and is known as grape-sugar, and the atmospheric pres- 
it is in condition for immediate transformation | sure. Their experi- 
into blood and the necessary structure from which | ments confirm the 
conclusions of Paul 


the delicate nerve centers are built up. 
A food expert followed a line of experiments Bert and Von Schrot 
ter, 


until he produced the food called Grape-Nuts, of 
aon experienced by divers and laborers in 





ee | 





which grape-sugar forms the principal part, and it 
is produced by following Nature’s processes, in a 
mechanical way. That is, heat, moisture, and 


that the evil | 


caissons are due entirely to a too rapid diminu- | 





| 





time are the methods employed and directed by | tion of the pressure on emerging from the | 


scientific facts gained in research, | diving-bells or caissons. This is explained by 

Grape- Nuts food is probably entitled to the | ‘ 
claim of being the most perfectly adapted food 
for human needs in existence. Certain it is that 
the user’s delight in the flavor and the perfect 
action of intestinal digestion during the use of 
Grape-Nuts is satisfying, and the added strength 
of body confirms the fact. “There’s a Reason.” 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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} Boy’s Baseball Suit. 


The Complete Suit given for one new 
subscription and 40 cents extra, postage 
included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 

We offer a Boy’s Complete Suit, 
consisting of Trousers, Shirt, Cap 
and Belt. The Suit is well made of 
gray flannel with all the “‘ kinks”’ 
peculiar to suits worn by the pro- 
fessional player. Our Offer also in- 
cludes an Initial, which may be 
attached to the breast of the Shirt. 
Sizes 8 to 16 years. Give size of 
Suit, and state Initial wanted. 


= PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON 
®GDOOGQOHOQOQO HOOOOQOOOOOOHNOOO 


by the body rapidly increases with the pressure. 
When the pressure is too swiftly removed the 
absorbed nitrogen forms little bubbles in the 
tissues, and especially in the capillary vessels, 
with serious consequences, which may be 
avoided completely by a very slow and gradual 
return to ordinary atmospheric pressure. 
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Yee Horsehair.—Not long ago the 
farmers and cultivators in Algeria often 
went to considerable expense to destroy the 
dwarf palms which abound in that part of 
Africa. Now, thanks to the constant progress 
of practical science, these same once despised 
plants have become a source of wealth, and are 
consequently cultivated in their turn. Their 
leaves furnish fibers from which, by very simple 
processes, is produced a substitute for horsehair 
in the manufacture of mattresses and of the 
filling for cushions, chairs, and so forth. Other 
plants likewise furnish fibers which are utilized 
for a similar purpose, but the African dwarf 
palm at present holds the lead in this industry. 
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the fact that the quantity of nitrogen absorbed | 
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Order direct from our Stove Factory 
and save for yourself all Jobbers’ and Dealers’ big 


“Hoosier Stoves and Ranges 


“The best in the world.” Are sold on 30 Gere’ 

free trial. as-We pay the fre igh nt. 
Guaranteed for years “backed 
a million dollars. Hoosier’s are 

“fuel savers and ensy, bakers.” Very 
heavily made of highest grade selected material, 
veautifully finished, with many new improvements 
and features. Our large Stove and Range Catalog 
shows the greatest bargains ever otlered 


Hoosier Stove Co., 221 State St., 
Marion, Ind 


“HOOSIER STEEL” “HOOSIER OAK” 





Sweet Surprise 


When the weary appetite longs for some 


entrancing thrill, some superlative delight, try 


NABISC 


As rosy dawn gilds the morning with radiant 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


hue, so these sparkling dessert confections 
gild the little and the great desserts of every 


day with ever fresh and sweet surprise. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Tt does all that other soaps do and adds exhilaration. No other 
toilet soap is like it in composition or in action. The vegetable oils 
and fine flour of silex work wonders in 
cleansing, enlivening and health-renew- 
ing the skin in a manner that chemical 
action could not approach. From baby’ s 
delicate skin to the needs of the bath it 
5; no equal. Prove it for yourself. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan jllustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen piges are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
nail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
*j PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





SORE EYES. 


By yee which is the 
most common form of sore | 
eyes, is an inflammation of 
the thin, transparent mem- 
brane covering the front sur- 
face of the eyeball and lining 
the lids. 

Oculists distinguish several 
varieties of this disease, the 
symptoms of which vary greatly 
inintensity. There may be merely a bloodshot con- 
dition, due to the enlargement of the blood-vessels 
to such a size that they become visible, accom- 
panied by an itching and a feeling as if there were 
dust in the eyes, with perhaps a little sticky dis- 
charge which glues the lids together in the morn- 
ing. The eyes are also sensitive to light, and 
sometimes ache slightly. 

In more severe cases the discharge is profuse 
and yellowish, ulcers may form, and the inflamma- 
tion may even extend to the deeper structures of 
the eye, and so destroy sight. 

One of the chronic forms of conjunctivitis is that 
known as trachoma, or granular lids. This is 
very difficult to cure, and often results in a per- 
manent injury to vision. It is also quite conta- 
gious. Indeed, all forms of sore eye are probably 
contagious, but some are more so than others, and 
for this reason the most scrupulous precautions 
should be taken to protect the other members of 
the family when one has any form of conjunctivitis. 
The sufferer should sleep in a bed by himself, and 
should have his own towels, wash-rag or sponge, | 
and handkerchiefs; and these, when soiled, should | 
be thoroughly boiled in a separate vessel, and | 
should not go into the common wash. 

The treatment of simple conjunctivitis consists | 
chiefly in cleanliness. The eyes should be bathed 
often in lukewarm water containing a pinch of salt, | 
or in a solution of boric acid, and some of the solu- | 
tion should be dropped into the eye, so as to wash | 
away the discharge. 

The eyes should be shielded from the light by | 
smoked glasses or goggles. | 

Little squares of cloth, cut large enough to cover 
the eye, may be placed on a cake of ice. When | 
cold they can be laid on the eye, and changed as 
soon as they become warm. This application is 
often very grateful to the sufferer, and is useful in 
subduing the inflammation. 

If the trouble does not quickly subside under 
this simple treatment, a physician should be con- 
sulted, for the eye is a very delicate organ, and 
irremediable mischief may result if inflammation 
is allowed to run on. | 

A very serious form of sore eye is sometimes | 
seen in new-born babies. This should never be | 
trifled with, but the doctor’s attention should be | 
called to it at once. | 

Children who suffer from repeated attacks of 
conjunctivitis should be taken to the oculist for an 
examination of the eyes, for it may be that they 
need glasses. 
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THE FIRST CENSUS. 


y order of Congress the names of the heads of | 

families living in America at the time the | 
first census was taken, in 1790, are to be published 
in printed volumes. Three of these interesting 
documents, containing the names of those who 
lived in Vermont, New Hampshire and Maryland, 
are ready, and on sale at the Census Office in 
Washington. 

Census-taking in 1790 was no such complicated 
business as it has since become. Nowadays an | 
enormous number of questions is asked by the 
enumerator, so that practically every detail of the 
life of a citizen which can be of use to the student 
of economies is recorded; but when the second 
session of the First Congress obeyed the Constitu- 
tional mandate to “make an enumeration of the | 
people,” it required little more than the bare 
counting. 

“Free white males, sixteen years and upward, 
ineluding heads of families; free white males | 
under sixteen; free white females, including heads 
of families; all other free persons; slaves;’’ so | 
reads the list prescribed. 

The counting was left to the United States mar- 
shals in the several districts, and no blanks were 
furnished them. The marshals found their own 
paper. As a result, in the bound volumes of the 
original schedules at Washington there are some 
sheets three feet long and some not more than 
four inches; these are ruled by hand, and with the 
names of the lists at the head of columns written 
by hand. 

When the British burned the Capitol in the War 





| see how well the lesson had been learned, asked a | 


| to be seen taking their daily outing in a motor-car. 


| as if the water was boiling over?’ 
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| of 1812, the schedules of several states were lost | 


—those of Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, New 
Jersey, Tennessee and Virginia. The rest are in- 
cluded in twenty-nine bound volumes. 

Students of history and genealogy have long 
desired access to these lists, since the information | 
they contain as to the actual responsible citizens | 
at the time of the beginning of the national govern- 
ment is of inestimable value. The single state | 
volumes will also prove of interest to the descend- | 
ants of those listed therein, and who may find in | 
them that pleasure which Parson Wilbur’s chil- 
dren found “in looking up the name of their | 
father in the Quinquennial catalogue of Harvard | 
College.” 

| 


The total population at the time of the first | 
census was three million, nine hundred and twenty- 
nine thousand, two hundred and fourteen, and the 
area of the country, which of course did not in- 
elude Florida or anything west of the Mississippi, 
was eight hundred and twenty-seven thousand, 
eight hundred and forty-four square miles, and less 
than a third of it was settled. 


ROYAL MISCHIEF. 


rince Edward of Wales, son of the Prince of 

Wales and prospective heir to the throne, is 
just beginning his education as a cadet at the 
Royal Naval College on the Isle of Wight. Prince 
Edward, a little more than thirteen, is entered as 
an ordinary cadet, and shares all comforts and 
discomforts with the rest of the lads. If he re- 
sembles his father at that age, he is capable of 
getting a good deal of boyish fun out of life. Ina 
book on the “Private Life of King Edward VII” 
some of the escapades of the present Prince of 
Wales are given. 


Prince George and his elder brother were “rare 
young toads,” as an old middy remarked. a I 
received their training on the school-ship Bri- 
tannia, and afterward went on a cruise in the 
Bacchante. They had to rough it with the rest, 
and were treated without distinction. 

When the Bacchante touched at Bermuda, on 
the famous cruise, the authorities of the island 
were anxious to present a bunch of Bermuda lilies 
to Prince Eddy, and anxiously inquired his iden- 
tity. Prince George, ever ripe for mischief, gave 
so misleading an answer that the embarrassing 
bouquet was presented to several midshipmen 
before it reached the proper hands. 

When the party went on shore to lunch, the two 
princes got together in the bow of the boat and 
occupied themselves very mysteriously. When 
they landed, the assembled natives were aston- 
ished to see their future king and his brother 
with noses of the most brilliant yellow. The two 
had used the pollen of the lilies to adorn them- 
selves with. 

It was probably their enjoyment of this joke 
which led the two not to contradict the statement 
which was soon after published to the world, that 
the heir to the throne had had an anchor tattooed 
on his nose. The Prince of Wales was made ex- 
ceedingly anxious by the report, and for a long 
time the story was believed. 


& 
EASILY TURNED. 


small boy was asked to take dinner at the 
home of a distinguished professor in Prince- 
ton. The lad’s mother, in fear lest he should com- 
mit some breach of etiquette, gave him repeated 
directions as to what he should and should not do. 


LF ae his return from the great occasion, the 
mother’s first question was, “Harold, did you get 
along at the table all right?” 

“Oh, yes, mama, well enough.” 

“You sure you didn’t do anything that was not 
perfectly polite and gentlemanly?” 

“Why, no—nothing to speak of.” 

“Then something did happen. What was it?” 

“But I fixed it all right, mama.” 

“Tell me at once.” 

“Why, I got along pretty well until the meat 
came, but while I was trying to cut mine it slipped 
off onto the floor. But I made it all right.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Oh, I just said, sort of carelessly, ‘That's al- 
ways the way with tough meat.’ ” 


*® © 
SHE KNEW. 


Washington public school teacher was quoting 

to her pupils the sayings of various wise men 

touching the value of silence on certain occasions, 

when she gave them the proverb to the effect that 

we have one mouth and two ears, in order that we 
may listen twice as much as we speak. 

A day or so after the instruction, the teacher, to 


girl pupil the question, as above. 

Little Mabel had forgotten the philosopher's 
maxim; but the question did not seem a difficult 
one to answer. 

“Because,” said she, “we should not have room 
in our face for two mouths, and we should look 
too crooked if we had only one ear.” 

“No, Mabel,” said the teacher, ‘that is not the 
reason. Perhaps Rosalie can tell us.” 

“Yessum,” responded Rosalie. “It’s that way so 
we can let what we hear goin at one ear and out 
at the other!” 


& & 
A HARD TASK. 





Chicago man tells of a resident of that city 
who had been unsuccessful in one venture 
after another. At last, however, he made a large 
sum of money by means of an invention in car- 
wheels; and very soon thereafter his family, con- 
sisting of his wife and two young daughters, were 


One day the three were being driven rapid! 
through the park, while a look of painful self- 
consciousness overspread the features of the in- 
ventor’s wife, as she sat bolt upright, looking 
straight before her. 

“Now, ma,” came in clear tones from one of the 
daughters, whose keen face was alive with enjoy- 
ment, “now, ma, can’t you loll back and not look 
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QUARRELSOME PERSONS. 


he mistress of the house always goes straight 

to the point, says a writer in Punch. “Why 
did you leave your last place?” she bluntly asked 
the applicant for housemaid’s place 


& 


“T eouldn’t stand the way mistress and master 
used to quarrel, mum.” 

“Dear me, did they quarrel very often?” 

“Yes, mum. When ’twasn’t me an’ ‘im, ’twas me 
an’ ’er.” 





A Delicious Drink. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
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A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water Invig- | 








orates, Strengthens and Refreshes. [Adr. 
STAMPS 100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2c. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo; Ohio. 





LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER. 


We teach Watchwork, Jewelry, Engraving, Clock- 
work, Optics. Tuition Teasonabic. Board and room 


near the Institute at moderate rates. Send for cat- 
alogue of information. BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE, Peoria, Il. Address Horological. 








Be sure to select 

the right paint 

first. A mistake 

in paint means not 

only the cost of the paint 

wasted, but the expense of removing 
it when it cracks, peels and- scales. 
Then there is the additional cost of re- 
placing it—three times what the right 
paint would cost at first. The use of 


CARTER 





pure White Lead 

PURE 
is most economical because it covers a 
fourth more surface. Wears long and 
eoales if 


evenly, and never cracks or 
properly applied. 

Carter White Lead holds any color or 
tint for years. Specify its use and avoid 
worthless adulterations. 

Our new booklet, ‘‘ Pure Paint,’’ is in- 
valuable to everyone who owns a build- 
ing. Tells how to select the right paint 
and avoid the worthless kinds, Sent Free, 


Address Dept. U. 
CARTER WHITE LEAD CO., Chicago, Ill. 
Factories: Chicago—Omaha. 
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Ever stop to think 
that the blistering dis- 
comfort of using the 
ordinary iron is be- 
cause it leaks heat? 
Because more heat 
radiates up toward 
your hand than down 
where you need it. 


At Handle of 
Asbestos Sad Iron 


Below Blood Heat 





dread ironing day. 
The wonderful 
Asbestos Sad Irons 
have an asbestos-lined 
hood that is very 
nearly heat-proof. It 
saves your hands, 
saves the heat, and 
uses it where you need 
it—at the face of the | 
iron. It is real economy to replace your 
old irons with 


At Handle of 
Most Other Irons 


80 
Above Blood Heat 








Beautifully finished in highly pol- 
ished nickel, and have just enough 
outward curve on the face to make 
them work absolutely smooth and 
perfect. 


Made in various sizes, from the No 100 
— ——— iron 1d intricate i= 
work to heavy pressing irons, 

The needs of most households weenane 
are best filled by Set No. 100, plete, two oval 
illustrated below. Sold every- bases and one 
where. Valuable descriptive po tng = 4 
booklet sent free. iron, ; 
THE DOVER stand, all neatly 
ked ina box. 
MFG. CO. aerated 
Sole Makers & 
Patentees, 
900 Iron Ave., 
— Dover, 








however small. 


outfit. 





IDEAL Boiler of Round 
Type showing large 8-hour 
fuel capacity and space 
for thorough combustion 
of coal gases and air. 


Europe. 





Cottage Heating 


Three or four years ago few houses of less value than 
$5,000 were heated by Steam or Water; but as the public 
has rapidly come to learn of this greater living-com- 





are no longer called “luxuries,” because proven to be an economy for any home, 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators provide uniform 
warmth in all rooms, far or near, and under perfect control. 
dust, or coal gases into the living-rooms. 
less, absolutely safe, and will outlast the house. 
quire no more caretaking in heating 5 to 15 rooms than to 
run a stove for 1 room. 
and protection to family health soon repay the cost of the 
Whether your cottage, house, store, office, school, 
church, etc., is OLD or new, in town or country, you can 
at a small investment escape from the labor-laden winters 
of attending to old-fashioned warming methods. 


ADVANTAGE 6: 
necessary heat for not less than 8 hours in zero weather 
with one charging of coal. 
night and there is ample fire to start up for the next day. 
The firepot is large and deep, holding ample supply of 
coal, thus maintaining slow, steady burning fire, which is 
effective and most economical. 


Write for our latest 72-page book “Cottage Heating” 
(mailed free), full of valuable suggestions and illustrations. 
Sales Branches and Warehouses throughout America and 


DEPT. 30. AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY CHICAGO 
bom seo os ope te ooo ode ooo aes oe 


fort, the use of these out- 
fits has extended into 
the $2,500 cottages, and 
today into the $1,000 
homes and even cot- 
tages of less value. 


RICAN x |DEAL 
AMERICAN, [DEAL 


They bring no ashes, 
They are noise- 
They re- 


Their fuel savings, cleanliness, 


IDEAL Boilers will supply the 


The house is kept warm all 


. 











